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INTRODUCTION. 


FN this Report 1 propose to deal very briefly with the results of the Census of 
J- the Andamans anil Nicobars for 1921. For various reasons, on which l need 
not dilate, it is impossible lor me to devote to the work the time necessary to 
produce a report on even the restricted lines of that of 1911. At the same time 
the threads of the work have been so much in my own hands, and the subjects 
dealt with are oi such a nature, that it would be difficult for my successor, or in 
fact, anyone now in the Settlement, to deal adequately with the subject. 

The figures, or those for the Settlement at any rate, are of no scientific inter esc, 
The Settlement is a purely artificial institution, and tables, and statistics relating 
principally to convicts are of little or no value. The story of t he industrial deve¬ 
lopment of India is not affected by our returns ■ all available matter of 
ethnological interest has already been given in previous reports: and so it seemed 
to me questionable whether in the circumstances any report to accompany the 
Tables was necessary- The Census Commissioner, when the matter was referred 
to him on the occasion of his visiting the Settlement, was of opinion that something 
to cany on and bring up to date the information given in the last Census Report, 
particularly in regard to the indigenous populations, their distribution,movemcnt 
&c., was desirable; and he suggested that I should leave some notes on these 
subjects for publication with the Tables. This I propose to do on the strength 
of the provisional totals, as l will have left India before the tabulation of the figures 
is complete. The numbers dealt with arc so small that any difference that 
there may be between the provisional and final totals will not bo sufficiently great 
to affect the conclusions arrived at. 

I propose to limit the Report to two chapters. The first dealing with the Census 
will form with the diaries &c. in the Appendices something in the nature of an 
Administrative Volume. The second w r ill deal with the distribution and move¬ 
ment of the various communities dealt with. 

I regret that I have not more information of ethnological interest to include 
in this Report. The Reports of 1901 and 1911 contain practically all that is avail¬ 
able of a general nature. Any notes which I consider to be of sufficient interest 
for publication will be found in the form of appendices. 

1 am including an account of an interesting ceremony witnessed by the Rev, 
TV. R. Fork, C.l.E. at Lapati village on Car Nicobar in March 1915, which account 
1 obtained from him at the time. My acknowledgments are due to him on pub¬ 
lication of the same. 

1 am also indebted to the Rev. G. Whitehead, at one time in charge of the 
S. P. G. Mission on Car Nicobar, and to Mr. E. Hart, Government Agent on the Island 
for certain folk-lore stories, and notes on the religious observances of the Nico- 
barese. 

Owing to my absence on tour during the month preceding the taking of the 
Census I was compelled to leave entirely in the hands of Mr. Bunyad Hussain, B. A,, 
Revenue Assistant Commissioner, and District Census Officer all arrangements 
for the taking of the Census in the Settlement. In doing this I was confident 
that the work would be well done, and the results prove, I think, that my confidence 
was not misplaced 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 would take this opportunity to express my gratitude to all those persons 
on whom responsibility was thrown in connection with the taking of the Census; 
more particularly to Messrs. Bonington, D. C, Forests, and O’Hara, E. A.C, Forests, 
who arranged for the taking of the Census in the forest camps under their charge; 
and also to Mr. E. Hart, and to Babu Mcwa Lull, Assistant Government Agent, 
Nancowrv for the enumeration ol the Nicobaresc. My thanks are also due to Mr. It. 
Wilkinson, Assistant Commissioner, Fort Blair, who accompanied me to the Nicu- 
bars, and assisted me in the enumeration of the outlying Islands. 

Lastly, I would wish to express my appreciation of the services of Captain 
Glanville, R. 1. M. and Officers R. I. M. S. Minto on whom devolved the respon¬ 
sibility of taking the Census party round the Nieobars. Those who are acquainted 
with these seas will appreciate the trouble and responsibility involved in the navi¬ 
gation of even a small vessel like the Minto, under highly unpropitious weather 
conditions, in the dangerous and practically unsurveyed waters of these Islands. 


Port Blair : 
15th April, 192L 


R. F. Lqwis, 

SitpdL, Census Operation#, 


CENSUS OF INDIA 
1921 


REPORT 

ON THE 

ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Census. 


I. General. 

For the Census of 1021 the Administration was divided, as on the occasion 
of the last Census, into three sections; 

1. The Settlement of Port Blair. 

2. The Andamanese. 

3. The Nicobars. 

The method of taking the Census differed in the ease of each unit, In the 
Settlement of Port Blair the Census was synchronous, and carried out in accord¬ 
ance with the procedure laid down in the Imperial Census Code. In the case 
of the Andamanese a synchronous Census was not possible. It was arranged 
that the friendly tribes in Great Andaman should be numbered by direct enu¬ 
meration ; the Superintendent, Census Operations, himself making a tour round 
the Islands for the purpose. In the case of the Qnges on Rutland and Little 
Andaman, these Islands were visited also by the Superintendent, Census Opera¬ 
tions, in the course of his tours, and an effort was made to get in touch with as 
many of the aboriginals as was possible, and an estimate of their numbers was 
formed on the strength of the information gained. The Jarawas in South Anda¬ 
man and North Sentinel being uniformly hostile no attempt was made at direct 
enumeration, and their numbers were estimated on the information obtained in 
the course of the various expeditions organized against the tribe, The Census 
of the Nicobars was non-eynchronous, the enumeration being done on standard 
forms by the Agent and Assistant Agent during February. The Superintendent, 
Census Operations visited the Islands in March, and took the Census on those 
Inlands to which the Agents had not easy access. 

D. Census of the Settlement, 

The problem of organizing the Census of the Settlement of Port Blair pre¬ 
sented no difficulties. The population is, in a sense, homogeneous, and easily 
accessible. As regards the convicts, who form the bulk of the population, records 
exist rendering the process of enumeration almost unnecessary 7 . On this occasion 
we had the experience of 1911 to guide us, and t he scheme then evolved was adopted 
with a few minor alterations. 

The sendees of a whole-time officer could not be spared as in the case of the 
HH1 Census, and it became necessary to decentralize authority and responsibility 
as far as possible. The Deputy Commissioner was appointed Superintendent 
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of Operations, and the Revenue Assistant Gonmiissioner was made Distrint 
Census Officer, and the operations in the Settlement were carried out by him under 
the genera! orders of the Superintendent oi Operations. 

Copies of all orders, and the District Census Officer s Report showing how 
these were carried out J will be found in an Appendix to the Report, taking the place 
of a separate Administrative Volume* 

Generally speaking, the scheme worked smoothly throughout, and without 
any serious hitch; at the same time there are one or two points with regard to 
which improvement might bo effected. 

In house numbering, all buildings, whether residential or not, were included 
in the house lists. This entailed much extra work, not only in the operations 
outside, but also in the preparation of the schedules ; and when these were 
completed it was not easy to check the entries with the house lists. 

In defining the duties of the District Census Officer the Superintendent nt 
Operations himflplf assumed responsibility for the Census of Military units in direct 
communication with the Officers commanding the same; and also tor the Census 
of the Forest Camps outside the confines of the Settlement; the work of enumera¬ 
tion in these camps being carried out through the agency of the resident Forest 
Officers. 

Now in Port Blair the troops are not, as is generally the case in India, located 
in clearly defined cantonments,, and experience on this occasion proved that it 
would have been better if the District Census Officer had been made responsible 
for the Census of Military units, us this would have minimized the chances of 
omission or double enumeration. 

As regards the Census of the Forest Camps there were not the same chances 
of overlapping, and it was certainly easier for the Superintendent oi Operations 
himself to control this branch of the work rather than the District Census Officer 
whose ordinary duties do not take him outside the limits of the Settlement* 


m. Census ol the Andamanese, 


{■1 Tkfe TiniB uni 

manful. 


A synchronous census of the Andamanese was not possible; in fact, it was 
onlv possible to obtain the numbers oi a small proportion of the race by direct 
enumeration. In the case of the Terewa and liojigngiji groups, the friendly 
tribes in Great Andaman, direct enumeration was possible. 

In the case of the Onges it was possible to obtain exact figures with regard 
to only one section of the tribe, and for the rest estimate had to be resorted to. 

In the case of the Jarawas estimate alone was possible. 

As indicated above the enumeration of these groups presented no great diffi¬ 
culties. As the result of contact with civilization they are so reduced in numbers 
that it is fairly easy to locate ail parties and camps ; each member of these groups 
is well known to all the rest; from November to April the majority are concentrated 
in the camps established for the collection of the various natural products oi the 
Islands, such as resin, tortoise-shell, trepsng, mother-of-pearl and the like, which 
are sold for the benefit of the Andaman Homos: it is therefore possible to arrive 
at their numbers with a degree of accuracy impossible in the case of the other 
tribes. 

It was not of course possible to see each man and woman enumerated. There 
arc generally some hunting parties separate from the main camps which cannot 
be quickly located, though often they can be called in in a few hours : occasionally, 
as happened this time in the case of parties out in the Stewart Sound Basin, their 
whereabouts is not known, and details with regard to their numbers &c., have to 
be obtained indirectly. Given time it is possible to get in touch with all, but my 
time was very restricted, and i did not consider that I was justified in delaying 
my tour when I was confident that the information I was aide to obtain of the 
numbers and composition of the absent part ies was, to all intents and purposes, 
exact, sufficiently so in any case to form a correct estimate of the movement of 
this section of the population. 

The taking of the Census of the (luges was not so simple. Except in the case 
of the Septs located on But land, and in the north of Little Andaman, who have 
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been in fairly continuous touch with civilization;, direct- enumeration of only a 
very small percentage of the tribe wins possible. The attitude of the other Septs 
towards strangers is still u little uncertain. At the time of the last Census Messrs. 
Bouig and Fawcett toured the Island and were received everywhere without a 
trace of hostility. 

The Island has not been visited from the Settlement since 1011, and the only 
contact between the Onges of the south and tho outside world occurred some 
three years ago when a Chinese junk, trading between Penang and the iiieobars 
was blown out of its course and fetched up at Little Andaman. There according 
to the Chinese they were wantonly attacked by the aboriginals. That they were 
attacked there is little doubt as t hey brought away a number of arrows fired into 
the ship, one of which wounded the Master in the neck ; but whether the attack 
was really unprovoked, and by which Sept it was carried out it is impossible to 
prove. 

Whether the Onges have lapsed during the past ten years into some of their 
old bad habits is not ijuitc clear. We encountered no hostility ; but we saw onlv 
very few of the inhabitants, very many fewer than were seen by Messrs. Bomg 
and Fawcett in iMl. This may have been pure chance ; for of the empty huts 
we saw, only one showed signs of occupation at the time ot the visit. It is true 
that one party seen on the beach retired into tho jungle on the approach of the 
Lout, and refused to come out; but under the circumstances a certain amount 
of shyness was to be expected. Whether therefore our Jack ot success was chance 
or design 1 cannot say. It is certain, however, that those Onges with whom we 
came in contact wore perfectly friendly, and not in the least timid. 

Including the Sept or Septs enumerated in Rutland we saw only 99 Onges 
in tlie course of our trip :— 


Place. 

Men- 

Women* 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Tout. 

Toffhiawa , 

* a- e 


0 


J 


1 

Tu-ibaUTCu . 

* ■■ m 

■s 

0 

0 

0 

■> 

Jti 

Torcuda 

■ + * 

¥ 

3 

3 

G 

2 

13 

RulLemd 

-r « - R 

• 

27 

IS 

a 

$ 

61 


Total. 

- 

U 

S3 

17 

12 

09 


It is difficult on this slender basis to estimate the number of the whole tribe, 

i lit; greatest disability we laboured under was lack of time. 1 n order to ti rrive 
at a correct idea of the population it is essential to spend ou the Island a very 
much lunger period then was possible in our case. I should say that not less than 
a month would be necessary to gain the complete confidence of the natives ;nor 
would this 1 believe be diJlicult, or attended with great risk or inconvenience. 

As the result of my observations on the occasion of my visit I formed the 
opinion that the numbers oft he Onges in the Census of loij were placed much 
too high. On that occasion 289 Onges were actually seen, viz'.— 11 & men. 7S 
women, 62 boys, 28 girls. 

In estimating the population it was assumed that two-thirds of the men had 
Leon seen, and it was also assumed that the number of men seen approximated 
more closely to actuals than in the case of women and children, because it was 
thought p roba ble that some of til e 1 utter were p u rp ose ly kept out of sight. Having 
arriv ed at the supposed number of men, women were allowed for in the propor¬ 
tion loinul among the friendly tribes on l treat Andaman, and children were allowed 
tor on a very liberal scale. 

As the result of my observations this year I am convinced that my assuinp- 
tions in 1911 were wrong. It is probably true that on that occasion the whole 
Iribe was not seen ; but l believe that those seen were in the correct proportion 
us to sexes, adults, and children. In the case of those parties seen by us this year 
males predominated over females in a very marked degree, and tho proportion 
m the sexes in the south was about the same as that found in the case of the Onge 
i nium l uni i of Rutland, for whom we have exact figures; moreover these proper- 
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tions arc very nearly the same as those observed among the tinges a dually seeu 

in 1911. ' . . 

If we assume that the number of men estimated in 1911 was correct ana aa<^ 
women and children in the proportion found this year w© arrive at an estimated 
population for 1911 ol:—- 

Men 177, women 121, boys 75, girls 50, or a total population of 429, 

11 oil the other hand we essume that the number actually seen in 1911 was 
two-thirds ot the whole population, we arrive at exactly the same total, (.e., 286 
plus 143 equals 429. 

I believe this estimate to be much nearer the truth than Ike one given in the 
Census Report of 1911. 

The next question is whether these figures correctly represent the present 
population, or whether there has been movement upwards or downward* in the 
last decade. The evidence on which any estimate must perforce be based la 
very inexact, and my figures are, £ admit, subject to criticism. 

What evidence there is tends to show that the population is decreasing. Mr. 
Bonig at the time ot the last Census gave it as his opinion, based on observations 
extending over sev eral years, that the tinges were decreasing in numbers; and all 
evidence collected at the present Census tends to confirm this view. 

As to the degree of decrease the evidence is very inexact. It is of course, 
impossible to base any estimate on the number of Cages seen this y ear as compared 
with the number seen hi 1911. The only points for comparison arc 

(1) The number of communal huts seen this year as compared with the 

number seen by the 1911 party. 

(2) The number o! Cages enumerated this year on Rutland as compared 

with the number louud there in 1911. 

Taking first the number ol huts. We found 14 as compared with 19 in the 
1911 Census; that is to say, i> decrease ot about 20 %. 

As regards the number of Cages on Rutland. In 1911 there were (according 
to Mr. Bonig’s diary of the tour) about 80 on the Island; whereas on the present 
occasion we enumerated til on Rutland; a decrease or 25 %. 

It we assume that the correct number of the whole tribe in 1911 was as now 
estimated by me 429, and allow for a decrease of 25 % in the last decade we arrive 
at a present population ot 344. 

It 1 were called upon to make an independent estimate ot the number of the 
tinges now in little Andaman 1 would base it on the number of communal huts 
observed in the course of our tour round the island, It seems to me that the 
Onges are divided into clearly defined Septs, and that these Septs have little or 
no communication with one another. Mr. Bonig as the result ot hb observations 
at the last Census came to the conclusion that this was not the case ; but the 
proofs we obtained of these well-defined divisions were fairly clear. The tinges 
we brought with ns from Rutland to help us to get in touch with those in Little 
Andaman gave us information, (not always I admit correct), with regard to com¬ 
munities in the neighbourhood of Buraib Creek , and the north end of the Island, 
and *is far south as Jackson Creek ; but beyond this point they expressed complete 
ignorance ot the location or number ot huts. They explained that the country 
beyond this point was outside their sphere, and that if they trespassed there they 
ran the mkol being shot. We had the same experience with two men we took on 
board near Tochiewe. These belonged to a different Sept to the Rutland men; 
they were able to assist us with regard to a farther stretch oi coast; but having 
arrived ut the limit of their beat they expressed ignorance of the adjoining 
terrain in nearly the same term* as the Rutland men had done. 

That the tribe is divided into .Sept* seems to me clear, and it is equally clear 
that each Sept is subdivided into small communal parties occupying one communal 
hut. The communal huts we saw were all situated on the shore, and visible 
from the sea ; they were uf uniform shape and size, and judging bv the sleeping 
accommodation were designed lor the occupation of approximately the same 
number ot persons. That these communal huts are not in permanent*occupation 
we had proof, bui none were permanently abandoned so fur as we could judge, 
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and I believe that each hut represents one communal party. We have of 
course, no proof that each communal parry on the Island has a but on the 
coast; in fact, I think, this is unlikely ■ but in view of the wide separation of 
the coast huts, and the large area over which the Andamanese lias to roam to 
get a living by hunting nnd fishing alone it seems likely that those in the interior 
are less numerous than those on the coast. 

Ah regards the average number in one communal unit the data is not very 
extensive. We actually saw two such units, and the men belonging to two more, 
and from the information gleaned from them 1 believe that the parties we saw wore 
average units and that the number per unit- may he put down at 15. 

We saw H huts on the Island, and if we assume that tins was two-thirds of 
the number on the Island we arrive at a total population or 370, or 30 more than 
by assuming a reduction ot 26 % on the estimated figures ot last Census. It is 
impossible to say which estimate is the most correct, or whether either is 
anywhere near the truth. Possibly the estimate of huts in the interior is rather 
high. Ii we allow lor 19 huts in all the estimates about coincide. 

I therefore estimate the Onge tribe ns below :— 

Men 144, women 100, boys (10. girls 42, total 34G. 

Any attempt at direct enumeration in the case of the Jarawas was impossible. rf . ***»« 
Tins tribe has been consistently hostile over since the establishment of the Settle¬ 
ment. All attempts to enter into friendly relations with them have failed. As 
long as they confined their activities to attacking only parties who invaded that 
section of the country which is recognised as their particular zone they could hardly 
be blamed. Just about the time of the last Census however, they developed a 
tendency to leave their own jungles and attack settlers in the fields, and on the 
roads on the outskirts of the Settlement, and it became necessary to take measures 
to check these tendencies. 

The first punitive expedition in 1910, of which an account appeared in the 
last Census Keporfc, seemed to have the desired effect, in spite of the fact that very 
little harm was done to the Jarawas ; at any rate their activities were restricted 
for some time to their own territories. In 1917 however, a number of very daring 
raids took place, in one of which a train on the Gopalakabang steam tram line 
was held up. 

The punitive expedition undertaken in the spring of 19IS was not an unquali¬ 
fied success, ami the effect did not Iasi long, and by the winter of 1920 the Jarawas 
were as active as ever. On one occasion they attacked a camp of convicts em¬ 
ployed on collecting canes in a part- of the country which had always been looked 
upon as well outside the territorial limits of the tribe. On this occasion they killed 
no less than five men, and wounded three others. 

Another punitive expedition was organized in the spring of this year; but 
no tangible results were achieved, and it is not likely to have a strong deterrent 
effect. 

It is on the information obtained on these expeditions that the numbers of 
the tribe in ftnuth Andaman is based. I am publishing with this He port, some 
extracts from diaries of the last two expeditions , a perusal of which will show’ that 
they do not throw much light on the question of the movement of the population : 
so in the absence of any grounds for amending the estimate arrived at at the last 
Census, I adhere to it for the Census of 1921, 

As regards the Jarawas on North Sentinel, the Island has not been visited 
during the last decade, and there are no grounds for supposing that there have 
been any alterations in the conditions prevailing there which Would affect the 
numbers, and here again I adhere to the estimate arrived at in 1911. 

IV, The Census of the Nicobars. 

As already stated a synchronous Census of the Nicobars was not, in existing 
circumstances, possible. It was arranged, however, to enumerate the population 
(exclusive of the wild Shorn Pen tribe in the interior of Great Nicobar) on the stand¬ 
ard schedules in the same way as was done last year. 

The Census on the majority of the Islands was taken during February and 
the first week of March by the Government Agent at Car Nicobar, and by the 
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Assistant Agent in the Central Group, whilst I proceeded myself on tour round 
the Islands between the 5th and the loth March, and took the C ensus on those 
Islands to which the Agents have not easy access, 

Owing to the somewhat late receipt of the supply of schedule forme these 
were only issued to the Agents on the 13th and 13th of February respectively. 
This only left them about three weeks in which to make the enumeration, and 
fill up the forms, which in the case of the Agent at Car Nicobar who had a population 
of over six thousand to deal with, was hardly enough. The Assistant Agent at 
Xancowry, although he had very many fewer persons to enumerate, had to travel 
over a considerable area in connection with the work ; however, both were in the 
end able to complete the work, and hand in their schedules on the prescribed 
date. 

The arrangements generally were the same as last year; but owing to the 
greater facilities enjoyed bv the Assistant Agent for moving about between Islands 
I extended the scope of Ins operations somewhat, and made him responsible for 
the Census of the Islands of Teressa and Bompoka in addition to the Central Group. 
It remained, therefore, for tue only to carry out the enumeration of Chaura, and 
of the islands of the Southern Group on the occasion of my tour in March. 

1 left Tort Blair in R. 1. M. S. Minto on the 6th March, accompanied by Mr. 
Wilkinson, A. C. Port Blair. The programme laid down was carried out without 
any serious hitch. The weather was not over propitious which added to the dim- 
cnltv of the operation, and in the course of the enumeration of villages on Great 
Nicobar the Census party was very nearly involved in disaster. The work was 
however, carried to a successful conclusion, and I believe that the results obtained 
are as exact as those of the previous Census. 

n* sim ra j have not been able to collect very much information regarding the location 

or numbers of this tribe since the lost Census. The Nieobarese still appear to 
live in dread of them, and speak as if an attack by them was imminent, although, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, there has been no Shorn Pen raid for over 
20 vears; at the same time the concentration of all Nieobarese at Pulo Bald and 
on Megapod Island is certainly attributable to their fear of the Shorn Ten. 

t asked the Head-man at Pulo Babi if he had any idea how many Shorn Pen 
there were in the interior. Hereplied that there were about 100 in that neighbour¬ 
hood ; but he could not say what proportion this is of the whole tribe. 

That there ore Shorn Pen in other parts of the Island I had proof when I 
visited Galatea Bay in the Sunbeam in 1918 for I came across a recently abandoned 
encampment in the jungle about half a mile from the shore ; but where else they 
ore to be found, and how many there are it is impossible to say, 

I had hoped to arrange for a boat trip up the Galatea River on the 13th March, 
on the chance of coming across Shorn Pen, but the state of the weather, and the 
consequent surf on the bar at the mouth of the river made the trip impossible. 

In the absence of any information showing that my estimate of the numbers 
of the Shorn Pen in 19U was wrong, or that there has been any subsequent move¬ 
ment in the population I adhere to these figures for the present Census. 


V. The Industrial Census of Port Blair. 

An industrial Census on the lines laid down for the rest of India was not taken 
in the Settlement, where conditions are not the same as in other parts of the Empire 
and where private enterprise is not encouraged, I have, however, prepared a 
statement giving the various industrial units in the Settlement, and the labour 
employed in each; from this may be deduced the number of skilled workmen, 
and the industrial development of the place. 
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CHAPTER II-— I>T5TRntTJTtON AN1> MOVEMENT. 


I have imt included the operations of the Forest Department in my statement ; 
but timber will probably always be the principal industry m the Andamans ; 
nevertheless the Islands lend themselves to agricultural development, and to the 
production of raw materials on a considerable scale; and with the dosing Of the 
Penal Settlement, and the free admission of private enterprise, it is possible that 
there may be progress in this direction in the near future, 

The soil and climate of the Andamans are admirably suited for the production 
of cocoanuts. rubber, Liberian Coffee, Sisal hemp, Manilla hemp. Sea Island cotton, 
and sugar-cane, all of which have been experimented with. There are already 
over 2,000 acres of cocosnut plantation in being, which bring in to Government a 
considerable revenue ; also 600 acres of rubber is just coming into hearing which 
is already yielding an appreciable cash return ; besides the above a small plantation 
of 144 acres of Liberian Coffee is leased to a contractor, who pays Government a 
yearly rent of Rs. 2,000 for the same. Sisal hemp, Manilla hemp, and sugar-cane are 
at present trnlv grown to supply local requirements, but are capable of almost 
unlimited development- The growing of cotton is still hardly beyond the experi¬ 
mental stage, but the crop promises extremely well. 

It will he seen from the above that the Statement which is attached herewith 
in no way represents the industrial possibilities of the Andaman Islands. 


CHAPTER II. 

Distribution and Movement. 


I, General. 


Table showing movement of jxrpulfition, and distribution. 
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The above figures show the distribution of the population and the numbers 
as they stood in 1011, and in 1021. This table indicates a slight upward movement, 
but tiie conditions obtaining in the three sections into which the population is 
divided are so diverse that it is waste of time to consider the returns as a whole; 
the questions of distribution and movement will be considered separately in re¬ 
ference to the figures of each section, 

II, The Settlement. 

The Penal Settlement of Port Blair is situated in South Andaman on the har¬ 
bour of that name. 

The first attempt to colonise these Islands was made in the year 1780 when a 
colonv was established on this same harbour by Captain Archibald Blair, RJf. 
This colony or Settlement was later moved to what is now known as Port Corn¬ 
wallis in North Andaman, the idea being that it would eventually become a 
naval base. This scheme did not, however, mature, and after a chequered career 
hovering only seven years the colony was closed in the year 1796, 

The question of establishing a colony in the Andamans as a place of refuge 
for the crews of ships wrecked outhe coasts was again mooted some sixty years 
l iter • but the present Penal Settlement was actually opened in the year 1858 for 
the accommodation of the vast numbers of prisoners resulting from the quelling 
of the mutiny, for whom accommodation could not be found in India. 
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The Settlement has developed and expanded considerably since those early 
days. It now covers an area of something like 330 square miles of arable and 
grazing land, interspersed with forest. The population still consists principally 
of convicts, there being in the Settlement at the time of the Census 11,555 convicts 
as against 4,132 free persons, i.e., officials, garrison, police, and free settlers; one 
free person to every two convicts. 

The above figures do not include the population of the Forest Camps, which 
are, strictly speaking, not part of the Settlement. 

The forests of the Andamans, which are of great economic value, were exploited 
by the Imperial Forest Department for many years with convict labour. In time, 
however, the forests in the immediate vicinity of the Settlement were worked out, 
and the Department were obliged to extend their operations further afield, where 
convict labour could not be employed. 

There are at present two Forest centres in the Andamans, separate from the 
Settlement, but controlled from it. One of these is in Middle Andaman, and the 
other in Stewart Sound in North Andaman. These camps are populated prin¬ 
cipally by coolies imported from India, a very large proportion of whom return 
to India after working some six months in the Islands. The number of persons 
enumerated in these camps at the time of the Census was 1,581, of whom 1,511 
were males, and 70 females. 

For purposes of tabulation the population of the Forest Camps has been 
included in the Settlement. 

The figures for the Settlement may Jje conveniently subdivided into commu¬ 


nities as below;— 

Officials sad Free Residents burn outside the Settlement ..... 551 

Garmon and Military Police UattaUnna . 078 

Locally born Free and Ex-Convict population ....... 2,503 

Convicts .............. 11,555 

Total Population in Settlement . . . 15,687 

Population in Forest Camps .......... 1,581 

Total Population in Tables . . . 17,268 




Settlement, 

Year. 






y. 

Total. 

l&JL 

14,100 

2,215 

16*324 

mi . . , * - , - . 

15.221 

7 

1V68 


The population of the Settlement is built up on a purely artificial basis ; the 
forces which operate to cause an increase or a decrease b the numbers are not 
natural or even economic but purely administrative. The movement of the 
population is deter min ed principally by the Government’s policy in regard to 
transportation generally, and in a lesser degree by their actions in the matter of 
remissions and releases. 

The Census figures of 1921 for the Settlement as a whole show a slight ten¬ 
dency upwards, the gross increase being 944. 

As a matter of fact, in the Settlement proper, as apart from the Forest camps, 
there has been a decline, {from 15,324 to 15,887). This decline is general, affect¬ 
ing all communities. The numbers of— 

Free Residents and Officials has decreased by . . . . . . 126 

Police and Military Units by ........ 175 

Convict establishment by.. 342 


Total decrease 


. 637 
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CnAPTEJl n— 1>LST|{IBTjTION and mqvbmest. 


The inclusion in the Settlement totals of persons enumerated in the forest 
camps (1,581) changes the adverse balance into one in favour of the Settlement 
by 044. 

1 have had taken out for the purposes of this Census the numbers of the local 
indigenous population, which is made up of ex-convicts, and the offspring of con¬ 
victs and ex-convicts to the third and fourth generations. 


Table showing the indigenous free 'population. 
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These figures are of only local interest; but in view of the approaching aban¬ 
donment of the Islands as a Penal Settlement it is this local indigenous population 
which will have to form the nucleus of the future Settlement under the altered 
conditions, and much depends on how readily they adopt themselves to the same. 

What the future movement of the population of these Islands will be it is 
impossible to foretell with any degree of accuracy, but if the Penal Settlement 
ia abolished it is safe to say that the population will decline rapidly in the next 
few years; but it is impossible to tell what population will be found here at the time 
of the next Census. Supposing always that the evacuation of the convict popu¬ 
lation is completed within that time, and presuming that a certain number will 
be permitted to remain behind i and taking for granted that the economic ven¬ 
tures undertaken by Government, in the way of rubber, coeonnut, and coffee 
plantations will be taken over and developed by private enterprise, there may 
still be a population of about (5,000, more or less, at the time of the next Census; 
but the whole question is so uncertain that it is waste of time to try and anticipate 
events, e 




III. The Andamanese. 

The Andamanese, so far as is at present known, are the remnant of a Negrito 
race which once occupied what is now known ae the Burmese Peninsula and 
probably also the Tcnaaserim coast, and the Malay Peninsula, and Archipelago 
It is quite conceivable that what are now the Andaman Islands were at one time 
part of the Asiatic Continent, forming a peninsula in extension of what is now 
Cape Negrais, but that as the result of subsidence, either gradual, or consequent 
on some volcanic eruption, or other cataclysm, they were cut off from the main 
laud, and resolved themselves into a series of islands separated from the continent 
of India,, and from each other by wide stretches of &ea. 

The Negrito aboriginals on the continent of India were probably swept away 
many thousands of years ago by succeeding waves of emigration pouring down 
from China, Thibet, and India, till only those who had been cut off from the parent 
stock on these islands, and were thus protected by their isolated position, coupled 
with their hostility to all strangers, survived in their primitive condition They 
remain to-day a remnant of a forgotten age ■ Living the same life, and using the 
same primitive weapons as did their ancestors many thousands of years ago. 

The Andamanese are so far as is at present known, divided into twelve tribes. 
Ihese speak different languages, or rather well marked dialects of the same com¬ 
mon language. these tribes at the time of our occupation inhabited different 
parts of the Islands each adhering to its own recognised territorial limits and 
having little or no communication with each other. Not only were the tribes 

^ ^ ^ ^ * W- 

r , ^ primarily with a viewto forming on the Islands a haven of refuge for 
the crews of wrecked ships that Blair's original Settlement of 1780 , and the later 
Penal battlement of 1858, wore established. ier 
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'llic Aborigines were at first lioi-tilo to the settlers; but as time went on 
friendly relations were gradually established with ten out of the twelve tribes. 
With one tribe only on Great Andaman have we failed to come tq an understand' 
ing ; the Jar a was of to-day, who occupy the forests on the northern and western 
outskirts of the Settlement, are to this day as fiercely hostile as were their ancestor s 
of the eighteenth century. 

With the tinges in Little Andaman, owing to their isolated position we have 
come less in contact, and for many years their attitude was somewhat uncertain ; 
but on the whole they may be considered as friendly, or at any rate not actively 
hostile. 

The Andamanese race has always been treated as divided into twelve tribes, 
subdivided by differences of language, customs, and the weapons used into three 
groups 


Y*rewa Group, 

Aka-Cboxior (dflj 
Aka-Kora (da) 
Akn-Tabo (da) 
Aka-Yarn (ila) + 
Aka-Ksdo (da) 


BcyigDgiji Group. 

Obo-juwai (da) 
Aka-Kol (da) 

Ak& Bojigyai (da) 
Aia-B&tawa (da) 
Aka-Bea (da) 


or Outer Group. 

* ■ ■ 

Jaruwa. 


By language, habits, customs, and the lorm of weapons used the Ycrewa and 
Lojigngiji Groups are very much more closely related to each other than to the 
Unges or Jam was, who in turn show' much more affinity to each other than to the 
two northern Groups. 

1 think myself that a more correct classification would be into two main 
groups; each main group being divided into two sub-groups and each sub-group 
further subdivided into tribes. 

So far as we are at present aware the Onges are not divided into tribes ; but 
they are certainly divided into mutually hostile Septs, and it is quite possible that 
these Septs have tribal names of which we are ignorant. Tribal divisions of this 
nature are not always apparent at first sight. It was only after mauy years care¬ 
ful observation that ike tribal divisions of the Yerewa and Bojigngiji groups were 
finally established, and our relations with these groups were more intimate fifty 
years ago than are our relations with the Unges to-day. 

As regards the Jarawas we know even less than of the Ongcs, The name 
Jarawa is not the name of a tribe, it is simply the Bea word for a stranger. 
It is quite possible that they were at one time, and possibly still 
are divided into mutually hostile tribes or septs. The Andamanese on North 
dontinel are classed as Jarawas; and from what is known of their general charac¬ 
teristics there is no doubt that they are closely allied to the Ooge-Jarawa Group; 
but us they cannot have had any communication with their fellows on the Main 
Island, certainly for many years, and probably for centuries, we may, I think, take 
it for granted that they have no greater affinity with the Jarawas on the Main 
land than with the Onges ou Little Andaman. 

I would divide the Andamanese as below :— 


Aka-Chari nr 
Aka-Kora 
Aka-Tabo 
Aka-Y cm 
A ka-Kads 

Oku-Juwui 

Aka-Kol 

Akn-B&lawa 

Aka-Bojigyab 

Aka-Boa 

Divisions 

unknown 

Divisions 

unknoM 


l* Yerewa Group 


> Bojigngiji Group 


} 

} 


Cages 


Jarawas 






Northern Section. 


1 

l 

( 

J 


Southern Section. 
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A a regards present distribution of the various tribes I give herewith a copy 
of the distribution map published with my Census Report of 1911. This gives 
the tribal areas as recognized at that time. At the present time the numbers of 
’most of the tribes has so dwindled that it is a farce to talk about tribal areas in 
their connection. The KoL have disappeared, and there is to-day only one re¬ 
presentative of the Eeas, at one time the most numerous and powerful tribe in 
South Andaman. A perusal, however, of the table showing the location of the 
Andamanese enumerated, proves that they still cling feebly to their respective 
tribal areas. Most of the Chariars and Koras are to be found ill the Temple 
Sound camp, (originally established on Landfall Island). The Tabo and Yere 
are mostly found in Stewart Sound, and on Interview Island ; whereas all the - 
remaining Bojigyabs and Balawas, and three of the five surviving Juw&ia, are 
found in the Havelock camp. 

Rutland, which was at one time the home of a section of the Tarawa tribe, has 
now been for some years occupied bv the Onges from the north of Little Andaman. 
The Onges first used the Island merely, as a camping ground on their journeys to 
visit the Home in the Settlement, but they have gradually established themselves 
there, and even show a tendency to cross McPherson's Strait, and spread into 
South Andaman. 

The distribution of the Jar a was remains the same as at the last Census ; that 
is to say they occupy North Sentinel, and moat of South Andaman, from the 
confines of the Settlement northwards as far as Middle Strait, occasionally crossing 
into Baratung. 
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The results or this year’s Census of the Andamanese confirms the conclusion 
arrived at in 1911 that the race was dying out. 

The direction and degree of movement will be considered separately in rela¬ 
tion to :— (1> the Ycrewa and Bojigngiji Groups, (2) the Ongea, and (3) the 
Jarawas, 


(8i Vmnml- 


I 


(a) The Yerewa and Bojigngiji Groups. 

I give herewith a statement showing in figures, as w T etl as in the form of a graph 
tlie movement in the above groups during the fast twenty years. At the last 
Census these friendly tribes showed a decline of 27-2 % on the figures of 1901 ; 
whereas the present Census shows a further decline of 54 % in the last decade. 
At this rate these tribes will very shortly disappear altogether. The tribes of the 
Bojigngiji Group are already practically wiped out, and will probably have dis¬ 
appeared before the next Census is taken. There are only 19 representatives 
of this Group, and of these 18 are adults. 

In the last Census Report I dealt at some length with the causes which have 
combined to bring about this rapid decline ; I do not propose therefore on the 
present occasion to do more than summarise the conclusions then arrived at, 
which apply equally to-day. 

Briefly stated the causes of decline are: — 

1. Epidemics. 

2. Civilization. 

3. Syphilis. 

I think that probably epidemics have been the principal direct cause of the 
enormous reduction in the numbers of the Andamanese since we first occupied 
the Islands. It is impossible at the present time to form anv definite idea of the 
original numbers of the Andamanese. Bir Richard Temple in the Census Report 
of 1901 estimates the original numbers of the two Uroups now being considered 
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CHAPTER IT.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT, 


at about 3,500. The figures of the preseat Census* which may be taken as vir¬ 
tually exact show them us numbering 209. 

As a matter of fact, the Andamans are singularly free from the more serious 
forms of epidemics so common in India, Plague is unknown; cholera has been 
confined to the Forest Coolies when first imported ; small-pox,on the few occasions 
when it has been introduced, has been quickly localized, and stamped out; but at 
the same time measles and influenza do occasionally appear, and their efleet on 
the Andamanese, once the contagion lias been introduced, is disastrous. 

In 1877 measles was introduced into the Settlement, and before its effect on 
. the Andamanese was realized it had spread with great rapidity all over the Islands. 
It is estimated that on this occasion about half the race was killed ofF ; not so much 
by the disease us by its after effect. 

Under normal conditions a healthy race suffering a setback of tliis kind would 
in the course of a few years recover; Nature would,automatically fill the vacuum 
created; but in the case of the Andamanese there were already other factors in 
operation which tended to make recovery impossible. 

A race which docs nothing towards increasing or conserving the natural food 
supply of the country which it occupies, and has at the same time to live on what 
it can get out of the country, requires a very large area per head of population 
to wander over if every man is to get enough to eat by hunting anil fishing. In 
any case the population must, in the nature of things, be very sparse. Where, 
ns in the case of the Andamanese, the area over which the race ran spread is res¬ 
tricted, one would expect nature to provide some automatic check on overpopu¬ 
lation.^ That in the case of the Andamanese there was some such natural check 
is I think, proved by the fact that, so far as in known, they have never rest rted 
to artificial means of preventing overpopulation, such as polyandry, child murder, 
or the procuring of abortion. In the absence of vital statistics it is impossible 
to say what form this check took, but. the end was probably achieved through 
a high death rate, and a tendency towards sterilit}- ; probably the former was 
the principal factor. 

As a result of contact with civilization the Andamanese have acquired certain 
bad habits. They have learnt to smoke, 1o drink, when they get the chance, and 
to take opium, when they can get it. By keeping them so far as possible away 
from the Settlement the opportunities foT obtaining liquor and opium are restricted: 
but they will always smoke tobacco in excess. They have also acquired other 
habits which if not exactly bad in themselves have bad disastrous effects on the 
physique of the race. By nature the Andamanese gees naked . and lives in a rude 
shelter of leaves which gives free access to fresh air. As a result of contact with 
civilization he has acquired the habit of occasionally wearing clothes, of sleeping 
under blankets, and of living in ill-ventilated huts ; the result lias been the intro¬ 
duction of every kind of pulmonary and bronchial complaint, which tends to 
encourage an even higher rate of mortality than is natural in the race. 

I n 1878 syphilis was introduced : the first contamination is said to have occur¬ 
red through the medium of a convict, but it was some time before its presence 
among the Andamanese was first discovered, and by that time it had obtained 
such a hold on the race that its localization was no longer possible, and in spite 
of every effort it spread throughout the group here dealt with. The result is that 
the majority of marriages arc now-a-days infructuoUB. 

With a high death rate, and infertile parents ifie not to be wondered at that 
the Andamanese of the friendly tribes are dying out. 

\b) The Oxges. 

The numbers of the Onges are arrived at largely by estimate, and it is impossible 
to say with any degree of certainty whether they are increasing or decreasing i n 
numbers. What evidence there is tends to show that they are decreasing. Mr 
Bonig, who has probably bad more communication with' the Onges than any 
living persons, is of opinion that there are many fewer on Little Andaman to-day 
than there were when he first visited the Island many years ago. This opinion 
is borne out by the fact that the number of communal huts to be seen on t he coasts 
of Little Andaman 13considerably less than was formerly the case Also the num 
berg ot that section of the tribe which is located on Rutland have gone down during 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING DECREASE, BY TRIBES, 

OF ANDAMANESE OF THE YEREWA AND BOJIGNGIJI GROUPS. 
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the last decade by 25 % . This evidence is not, I admit, very satisfactory, but it 
is all I have on which to base my estimate of the movement of the population. 

As stated in the Chapter on the Census I have foraied the opinion that the 
estimate of the numbers of the Onges in 1911 was too high, I have assumed a 
new estimate of the numbers at the last Census, and have based my estimate 
of the present number on an assumed reduction t of 25 % on that figure. 

What the reasons for this decrease, (if there really is a decrease), may be it is 
impossible to say with any degree of certainty. The tinges have come very much 
less in contact with civilization than the friendly tribes in Great Andaman. It 
is only that section of the tribe which is located in lint land which ever visits the 
Andaman Home in Port Blair; and even their visits are as a rule of very brief 
duration; they have not as yet taken to wearing superfluous clothes, or to living 
in other than their natural huts. 

It is possible of course that in their visits to the Andaman Homes they may 
have contracted syphilis from the other Andamanese, but in view' of the apparent 
mutual hostility of the Septs it would not, one would think, spread very rapidly. 
It is conceivable of course that they have suffered from the ravages of influenza ; 
possibly also the contagion of measles was carried to them at some time by one 
of the parties visiting the Settlement. However, until jve are better acquainted 
with the Onges any estimate of the movement of the population, and the reasons 
therefor must be largely a matter of conjecture. 


(c) The Jakawas, 

About the Jarawas, and the conditions prevailing among them we know even 
less than in the case of the Onges, 

In 1911 the numbers of this tribe were very much less than at the time of the 
1901 Census, The numbers in 1901 were undoubtedly placed much too high. 
At the same time there is no doubt that the numbers of the jarawas fell appre¬ 
ciably during that period. The section of the tribe which occupied the forests to 
the south of the Settlement, and the Island of Hutland, disappeared, partly no 
doubt through natural cause?, but partly through coming in contact with the 
tinges, who were beginning to establish themselves on lint land. We have, however, 
no evidence to show that there has been any further decrease in the numbers of 
the Jarawas during the last decade, and I, therefore, treat their numbers as 
stationary. 


IV. The Nicobars. 


The Nicobar Islands are situated in a rectangle formed by Long. E. 92°60' } and 
Long. E. 99°, and Let. N. 9'50', and Lat. N. G®50'. 

If we exclude the Shorn Pen, a tribe in the interior of the Island of Great 
Nicobar, whose origin is still obscure, the Nicobarese form one race, of uniform 
Mongolian origin, but divided by physical characteristics, language, and habits 
and customs into groups; each group occupying a separate island, or group of 
islands. The lines of division by language does not correspond in every case with, 
the lines of division by habits and customs; but for purposes of consideration iu 
this Hoportthe grouping by language has been adopted in preference to grouping 
by custom. 


The groups are :— 

1. Car Nicobar. 

2. Chaura. 

H. Teressaand Bompoka. 

4 , Nancowry 
Camorta. 

Trinkat. 

Katchall. 

5. Great Nicobar. 

riih! e .\nfo 0bar ' f' Thc Southern Group. 
Kondul. 

0. The Shorn Pen in the interior of Great Nicobar. 
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The Nicobnrcse Innguage has been classified by Grierson as belonging to the 
Mort Khmer group, and there is little doubt that the Nicobarese race is descended 
bom Tabling emigrants from the Tenaaserim coast. When these Talaings first 
came to the Islands it is not possible to say, but from Ptolemy’s description of the 
islanders in bis voyages it is clear that two thousand years ago the Nicobarese 
were in occupation of these Islands. 

The theory that they are descended from emigrants from the Burmese coast 
coincides with the islanders' own ancient tradition. Their animistic beliefs, and 
their methods of propitiating the spirits which inhabit the jungles, are very similar 
to those encountered among the hill tribes in Burma ; and many of their ceremonies 
are analogous to those obtaining in Burma ; as for instance, the rites practised 
in Car Nicobar in connection with the burial of the revered dead, more parti¬ 
cularly in the tug-of-war over the bier. 

On the other hand the language contains n marked Malay element, which 
Grierson attributes to borrowed words ; and also among the customs nf the Nko- 
barese are some which are obviously of Malay origin ; as for instance, the practice 
of male couvade. or the lying in of the man at the time of his wife's confinement, 
together with other practices in the nature of " suggestive magic ” such as severing 
the lashings of canoe fastenings in order to make delivery easier, and to ease the 
hirth pains. 

This strong Malay element in the language and habits of t he people may pos¬ 
sibly have been derived from intercourse with the Malays, who at one time pro¬ 
bably came to the Islands in large numbers : but 1 think, this is improbable. It 
a little difficult at the present time to gauge the influence on tlic Nicobarese of 
their intercourse with the Malays. The Malays disappeared from the Islands at 
the time of our first occupation, and the stampi ng out of piracy, that is to say, about 
18(39, and he has not returned since. At the present time all trade between the 
Nicobars and the Malay Peninsula and Islands is in the hands of Chinese from 
Penang and Singapore. 

In the northern Islands the Nicobarese have very little of the Malay in their 
physical appearance; but as we go south the type approximates more nearly to 
that of the Malay, till in the Shorn Pen in the interior of Great Nicobar we find a 
race typically Malay in appearance. 

There is at the present time not very much communication between the Nico¬ 
barese in Great Nicobar and the Shorn Pen, The Nicobarese live in constant 
dread of Shorn Pen raids; at the same time there is a certain process of fusion 
going on between the two races. One sometimes finds a Nicobarese with a Shorn 
Pen wife, or Shorn Pen children adopted into a Nicobarese family. This w ould 
account for the predominance of the Malay type in the south, and possibly for 
the Malay element in the language, though this is uncertain; hut the presence 
in the Great Nicobar of the Shorn Pen could hardly account for the Malay strain 
in Car Nicobar which is separated from Great. Nicobar by about 120 miles of sea. 
In appearance the Car Nicobarese me certainly more similar to the Burmese than 
to the Malays ; hut on the other hand they practise male couvade, a custom they 
certainly did not bring with them from Burma, and their somewhat complicated 
method of preparing and cooking pandanus bread, the staple indigenous fari¬ 
naceous food of the Islands, is exactly the same as that practised by the Shorn 
Pen. 

A possible explanation is that the Shorn Pen at one tune occupied all the Islands 
and that they were gradual])* driven out, by the more virile immigrants from 
Tenasserim, from all except Great Nicobar where the last remnant still hold out 
in the forests of the interior. 

At the present time the Nicobarese are scattered over the islands of the Group 
fa varying degrees of density, according to the physical characteristics of the land. 
In the north, where the Islands are flat, the soil comparatively rich, and the con¬ 
ditions suitable for the cultivation of cocoanuts, the population is comparatively 
dense; whereas as one goes south the physical characteristics of the country change 
and the population becomes more sparse ; till in Great Nicobar, which is moun¬ 
tainous throughout, we find only 85 persons (exclusive of Shorn Pen) in an area 
of 330 square miles, 
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Table showing density of 'population in inhabited Islands. 
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The Census ot 1021 shows an increase in the population of the Nice burs of 
448 persona. For this increase the Traders arc responsible for 191, and the indi¬ 
genous population has increased by 257. 

There is no doubt that on the whole the population of the Nicobars is increas¬ 
ing ; but the movement is not evenly distributed ; it varies in the different groups, 
some of which are actually on the decrease ; but the increase in one direction more 
than compensates for the decrease in others. 

In considering the movement of the population the figures will be dealt with 
by groups rather than as a whole because the conditions affecting the question are 
different in the various groups. 


Statement showing movement of the population in the Nicobar# by Groups, from 

1901—1921. 
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(a) Car Nicobar. 

Of the total population of the Nicobar* more than two-thirds is concentrated 
in Car Nicobar. 
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In 1883 Dp Roepstorff enumerated no less than 690 persons on the Island. 
The Census port}' of 1901 found 522 ; in 1911 I enumerated 348 ; to-day there are 
only 234 ; that is to say, only about one-third of the number in 18S3. 

It is obvious from these figures that the population of Chaura is declining very 
rapidly. At the time of the last Census it was thought that the apparently rapid 
decline was in part attributable to an epidemic, the exact nature of which was 
not known, which has visited the Island the previous year ; but this year’s figures 
go to prove that the decline is steady and continuous. 

The Island of Chaura occupies a peculiar position in the body politic of the 
Nicobars. It is a anall Island with a comparatively dense population, and produces 
only enough eocoanuts for its own consumption ■ in consequence there is no trade, 
and circumstances have made it necessary for the people of Chaura to obtain in 
some other way the trade articles which the inhabitants of other islands procure 
in exchange for eocoanuts. 

By some means which cannot now be traced the people of Chaura have gained 
a moral ascendancy over the inhabitants of the other islands, who look upon Chaura 
as the abode of evil spirits, and believe that the people of the Island have a peculiar 
power of influencing the said devils. 

Possibly, necessity being the mother of invention, the Chaura men were the 
first to discover the art of pottery', and to make capital out of the invention. Be 
that as it may, the manufacture of clay cooking pots is “ tabu ” on every island 
except Chaura, whereas the spirits have decreed that pig and certain other forms 
of food may be cooked only in these earthenware Chaura pots, and the Nicobarese, 
from Car Nicobar in the north to Great Nicobar in the south, arc forced to make 
long voyages to Chaura in their frail canoes to purchase their annual supply of these 
pots, for which they pay with the trade articles which Chhura would otherwise 
have to do without. 

For how long this law has been in operation it is impossible now to say, its 
origin is lost in the mists of time ; but that it is no recent enactment is proved by 
the fact that the supply of clay on the Island was exhausted long years ago, and 
the men of Chaura must voyage in their canoes to the neighbouring 1 sland of Teressa 
to procure the clay to make the pots to sell, among others, to the people of Teressa. 

In addition to the pot trade the Island of Chaura has acquired the monopoly 
of the sale of the large racing canoes to Car Nicobar. That Island being rich 
requires a large number of these canoes, which, there being on the Island no timber 
suitable for their manufacture, have to be obtained from the Central or Southern 
Groups, where they are made. The people of Chaura insist on the deal being 
carried out through them, and pocket a handsome middle-man’s commission on 
the transaction. 

It is impossible to eay definitely how the people of Chaura won for themselves 
the peculiar position they now hold in the Islands, Possibly Chaura was the first 
Island to be occupied, and as her children emigrated to establish new communities 
on other islands she continued to exercise over them the rights of a parent to 
dictate to her offspring. 

The peculiar position of Chaura in the economic system does not help us to 
explain the rapid downward movement in the population. 

There is no doubt that Chaura was at one time comparatively densely popu¬ 
lated. De Roepstorffs figures for 1883 make the density at that time 230 to the 
square mile, and there is no reason to suppose that the decline in the population 
only commenced after that date ; so that it is fairly safe to assume that the Island 
was at one time faced with the problem of over-population, and it is highly probable 
that the people resorted to artificial means to prevent this; in fact we have fairly 
clear proof that this is so. We have incontestable proof that the procuring of 
abortion is practised by the women of the Central Group ; not so much to prevent 
overpopulation, as because they wish to avoid the pains and responsibilities of 
childbirth ; and in every case that has come under my notice Chaura women, living 
in the Central Islands were implicated. It is hardly likely that the women of 
Chaura would have the reputation of being especially skilful in the matter of pro¬ 
curing abortion unless it were practised on the Island. We know so Ettle of what 
goes on in Chaura that it is impossible to say to what extent the procuring of 
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CHAPTER TI.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT, 


abortion is practised to-day; but it may be safely surmised that it is one of the 
principal, if not the principal cause of the decline in the population. 

In the case of a community living in the conditions which obtain to-day in 
Chaura one would expect to find emigration going on. Looking through the 
Census returns I found 122 persons born on Chaura domiciled on Islands of the 
Central Group. There is no doubt that the tendency to emigrate is greater in the 
case of the people of Chaura than in the case of inhabitants of other Islands ; but 
the small number found on other Islands, which must represent emigration over a 
number of years, is not sufficient to explain more than a very small proportion 
of the decline in the population of Chaura. m 

It is a peculiar fact, for which I can offer no explanation, that the emigrants 
from Chaura are all found on the Islands of the Central Group, and not one on 
Texessa; whereas Teressa is distant from Chaura only a few miles, and the inhab¬ 
itants are more nearly allied, to those of Chaura by language habits, and customs 
than to the people of any other Island or Group, and one would naturally have 
expected the surplus population of Chaura to have found its way there in the first 
instance. 

Except for the prevalence of elephantiasis, which may possibly be attributable 
to past overcrowding, the inhabitants of Chaura appear reasonably healthy ; but. 
the number of old men and women appears to be low, and it is quite possible that, 
the death rate is high. 

There are no doubt many causes contributory to the decline in the popula¬ 
tion of Chaura ; but 1 believe the principal one to be the procuring of abortion. 


(c) Teresra and Bompoka. 


Statement efiovnng movement of population in Terevsa and Bon*} oJta. 
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The population of Teressa and Bompoka is practically stationary. 

There hi no reason apparent why the population should not increase ; generally 
speaking, conditions on the Island are favourable to an increasing population. 
I he reason for the lack of movement is possibly the climate, which is none too 
healthy. Possibly also the procuring of abortion is practised , a state of things 
which l suspected at the time of the last Census, but of which I have still no proof. 


{d) The Central Group. 


Statement showing movement of population in /fie Central Qfo nj)* 
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f he population of the Central Group is I think practically stationary. There 
is a small drop in the numbers enumerated, but not sufficiently pronounced to 
indicate a decline m the population; more particularly as the numbers are slightly 
higher this year than they were in 1901 , * 
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The reason for this stationary population is probably the same as indicated m 
the case of Teressa. The climate is extremely malarious, and a high death rate is 
to be expected. We know also that the procuring of abortion is practised among 
the women. The presence at Nancowry of the Assistant Government Agent 
enables us to get a dearer idea o! what is going on in the Central Group than is 
possible in the case of any of the other Islands except Car Nicobar. At the tune 
of the last Census the wife of the late Agent, Rati Lai, who was father of the present 
Agent, was still alive. She had considerable experience of the Islands, was a women 
of strong character, and had great influence with the Nieobare.se, which she used 
to combat this practice of procuring abortion, and 1 was able to obtain from her 
much interesting information on the subject. W hether her efforts ha^ e had an; 
effect, or whether even the practice was ever sufficiently universal to affect the 
movement of the population it is difficult to say. The number of cases reported 
would not indicate its being so; but it is possible that only a small percentage of 
the cases which occur are reported. 


(e) The Southern Group. 


Table showing movement of ‘population in Southern Group. 
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The figures of the last Census of this Group showed an increase on those of the 
previous Census; but I opined that the numbers for 1901, which were not obtained 
by direct enumeration, were too low, and I estimated that the population of these 
Islands was in reality decreasing. The results of this Census go to show t-liat my 
estimate of the movement was correct. 

To one who like my soli has kuown these Islands for a number of years it is 
obvious, without reference to the Census figures, that the population is decreasing , 
numbers of villages have disappeared, and no new ones have opened in their place. 
The disappearance of the villages is not of course due to the complete wiping out 
of the inhabitants ; it is due to the gradual process of dwindling, until the numbers 
become so small that the survivors move to some larger village where they enjoy 
greater immunity from the expected raids of the dreaded Shorn Pen. Lius process 
fia* been going on for years, till the whole population of Great Nicobar that has 
not moved to one or other of the small islands, where they are immune from attack, 
is concentrated at the little harbour of Pulo Babi on the west coast of the 


Island. 

At the time of the last Census 1 came to the conclusion that the Shorn Pen 
menace was more imaginary than real, and the experience of the last ten years has 
tended to confirm me in this view. At the same time the Nicobarese still five 
in constant dread of attack and 1 believe this to be one of the factors influencing 
the movement question. The Southern Islands, and Great Nicobar in particular, 
are unquestionably unpopular. Not only is there the Shorn Pen menace to be 
reckoned with, rendering as it does the accumulation of property inadvisable, 
as offering a temptation to the raiders; but owing to the preseuce on the Island 
of large Hocks of monkeys it is not possible to cultivate vegetable gardens, or to 
grow fruit as in the case of tho other Groups ; the result is that sons and daughters 
both marry away, and there is little young stock to replace the old people when 
they die. However, when all is said and done.it is probably the climate which 
more than anything else accelerates the downward tendency in the population. 
The climate of Great and Little Nicobars is even more malarious than that of the 
Central Group, and it may be token for granted that the death rate is proportion¬ 
ately higher. 

J (/) The Shom Pen. 


I have been able to learn nothing of this tribe beyond what was known at the 
last Census, and the population is treated as stationary. 

d 5 
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APPENDIX A. 

General and special orders issued by the Superintendent Census Operations, 
in connection with the Census oE 1921. 

CENSUS 1921. 

General Orders. 

The Census will be taken on the evening of the 18th March, 1921. 

The arrangements will generally speaking he the same as in 1911. 

For the purposes of the census the administration will be divided into the three Districts, 

viz. 

L The Settlement of Port Blair. 

II. The Andamans outside the Settlement. 

111. The Nicob&rs. 

The Census of the Settlement will be synchronous and will be carried out id accordance 
with the procedure laid down in the Imperial Census Code. A District Census Officer being 
appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

The Census of the Andamans outside the Settlement wLU be divided into two parts :— 

(1J The Census of the aboriginal tribes, 

(2) The Census of the Forest Camps, 

The Census of the aborigines will be nou-iynchronous, and will be arranged for by the 
Officer-in-charge of Andamanese. 

The Census ol Forest Camps will be synchronous, and will bo carried out with the assist' 
anee of the Forest Department in accordance with the procedure laid down in the Imperial 
Census Code. 

The Census of the Nicobars. 

The Census of the Nicohars will bo non-synchronous. 

The Census of Car Nicobar will be taken by the Government Agent on that Island during 
the month of February, 

The Census of Teroaaa and Bump oka and of the Central Group will bo taken at the same time 
by the Assistant Agent, Naneowry. 

The Census of Chains and of the Southern Group will be taken by the Census Superin¬ 
tendent himself in the course of a trip to the Islands between the 3rd and the IDtb March, 

R. F> LOWIS, 

28th December, 1920 * _ Deputy Czmmis#is/}ier T Pori Blair * 

Tub Census of the Settlement. 

(1) For the purposes of the Census of the Settlement* the Revenue Assistant Commissioner 
will be appointed as District Census Officer. 

(2) The Settlement will be divided into 3 charges, the boundaries of which will coincide 
with the recognised District boundaries, 

{3} Each District Officer wifi act as charge Superintendent in his own District. 

(4) The Troops of the Garrison* including all followers who are not convicts, and the Military 
Police BattalUon will be dealt with separately, the Census in each unit being arranged for by 
the Commanding Officer in accordance with rules for the taking of the Census in Cantonments* 

(5) For the purposes of taking the Census each charge, that is to say each Administrative 
District* wiU be treated as a Circle and sub-divided into blocks. Blocks will bo of two kinds :■— 

(I) Village blocks, (Hj Station blocks. 

(6) The villages of the Settlement are small, well defined, and self-contained, and each 
village will form one block. The bazars of Ross and Aberdeen will be treated as separate 
blocks. 

f7) E ac h convict station and the residential houses in its vici nity wilI b o treated as one bl ock 

Station blocks will be as follows ;_ 

Jail District. 

Block I. —The Cellular and Associated Jails, including free Supervising staff and 
families, 

BWk II.— The Female Jail, including Supervising staff and families* 
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Bogs District. 

Block l,—Ross convict station and all resident ial bungalows on the Island, 

Block IT.— Middle Point station and all residential bungalows between Cellular Jail and 
Aberdeen Bazar, and all houses to the East and South of the Main Road from Aberdeen Jetty 
to Phoiiiii Bay including the Wireless station. 

Block III.—Aberdeen station. 


Haddo District. 

Block I.—PhcEnix Bay station and all bungalows on the Phoenix Bay ridge, and the 
Marine Department quarters including free crews of Marine Department launches. 

Block IL—Haddo station and all residential quarters on the Haddo Peninsular. 

Block III.—Chatham, including all Forest Department employees and free crews of 
Forest Department at carnets and launches. 

Block IV —Navy Bay station with all residential bungalows in that area, 

Block V.—Pahorgson. 

WlMBEKLEV GuNJ DISTRICT. 

Block I.—Bamboo Flat station including Medical staff attached to Bamboo Flat 
Hospital. 

Block IL—Wimborlcy Gun} station including Stewart Gnnj Farm and Forest Depart* 
meat employees. 

Block III.—Gobang station including rubber plantation. 

Viper District. 

Block L—Viper station with all residential houses on the Island. 

Block IL—Dundas Point station. 

Block III.—Namunaghar station. 

Block IV.—Port Mount station. 

(8) For the enumeration of village blocks enumerators will be appointed by the District 
Census Officer (Revenue Assistant Commissioner) in consultation with the District Officers. 

(8) In station blocks the Jailor or Tahsildar Overseer in charge of the station will be 
oMcio enumerator. The actual enumeration of all convicts will be carried out by station ilunshia 
Mid the returns checked in the District offices. The J ailor and Tahsildar Overseers will them¬ 
selves only be responsible for the distribution and filling up household schedules at the various 
houses in their blocks. 

(10) In the household schedules issued to householders will bo enumerated, besides the 
occupant and his family, all free servants actually resident in the bungalow. A free servants 
domiciled in a villoge, will be enumerated in the village in which ho resides. Convict servants 
whether resident in the house or not will be enumerated at the station to which they belong, 

(11) The preliminary enumeration should commence about 1st February, and should be 
complete by the 1st March, so fax as possible transfers of convicts between Districts should be 
restricted between the 1st February and the 18th March and should be stopped between the 
10th and 18th March. 

(12) On completion of the Preliminary Census the District Census Officer will prepare and 
submit to the Census Superintendent a District Circle Register in the following form 


Circle Register. 


S&mt &1 Village or Station. 

Strife) Ko. 
of Block. 

No. or occupied 
H otfsra is Bi-ocK. 

Xami' uf 
Enumerator* 

Date of PRELI¬ 
MINARY RECORD. 

HoUBTfu 

Barracki. 

I'OilimtttCC- 

ment. 

Ccmpie- 

Ron* 



* 






(13) The final enumeration, that is to Bay the checking and bringing up to date of the record 
prepared at the preliminary eDumeration, will commence at 7 fm . on the 18th March* and should 
be completed by midnight. 
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(14) On the morning after the Census enumerators will proceed with their bonks to the 
Deputy Commissi oner’s Office at 8 a.m, The District Census Officer will compare the number 
of books received with the number of blocks shown in the Circle Register. He will satisfy 
himself that all household schedules have been collected. He will then have the number of 
houses, males and females in each block added up independently by the enumerator of the 
block, and by two other enumerators ; when the totals thus arrived at agree, they may be 
accepted as correct and a Circle S umm ary prepared in the following form :— 


Clbcle Summary. 


XullU’ Ilf Village or 

station* 

Stria! No. i 
of Block. 

Xn. nr occu¬ 
pied hguaeg. 

PTHtSOHB* 

Tot*). 

Male- 

Fcirnalr. 






■ 


The totals of the 5 Circle Summaries added together will he handed to the Census Superin¬ 
tendent for inclusion in the total for the whole administration. 


January , 1921 . 


R- F. L0W1S, 
Census Superintendent. 


APPENDIX B. 

Report ol District Census Officer, together with orders issued by him in 
connection with the Ceos us of the Settlement. 

No. 6-Ct F r , <lMod Port BIflir. the 7th April. I £21. 

From — B dmtad Hitssain, Eac^ B r A„ Punjab €£?il .Semre p J Strict Crauaa Officer, 1 Port BkEr # 

To—E. K Iflwn* K*fj, r CViitun SuptJintradEiit, Port Blair. 

I have the honour to submit my report on the Census Operations in the Settlement of Port 
Blair. 

2. The division of the Settlement into blocks had already been provided from the orders 
issued by you. It remained only for me to arrange for house numbering and appoint enumera¬ 
tors for the various blocks. 

3. I submit herewith a copy of the supplementary instructions issued by me and give belo w 
a brief summary. 

The house numbering began on 2Dth December, 1920 and finished on 31st December, 1920. 

The preliminary enumeration commenced on the 10th February and completed on the 28th 
February, 1921. 

The following plan was adopted. 1 convened a meeting at my place (11 addo) of the Tahsil- 
dat Overseers, Head Clerks, the Patwaris and the station Munshis of all the five districts. In¬ 
structed them how to fill up forms, especially the columns 4, 8 and 12. 

Each convict station Munshi was appointed to enumerate his station and each Head Clerk 
was hold responsible for the accuracy of the returns of his District. 

The Patwaris. wore ordered to enumerate the villages of their respective circles under the 
supervision of the Talisildar Overseer. Fatwari of the Paburgaon circle to enumerate Ross and 
Aberdeen Bazars in addition. 

Household schedules were distributed among the Gazetted Officers. 

The Jailors were directed to secure the returns from the non-Gazetted Officials, free Chris¬ 
tian families and convict Christians. 

The majority of the convict station Munshis could not be relied on to fill in correctly the 
schedules. 1 adopted the following arrangements, 

I ordered them to prepare for the convicts In their respective stations manuscript schedules 
in the same form as the standard schedule forms and to fill up columns 1, 3. 5. fi 12 la i a 
15 and 16. * ’ 14 ‘ 
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They were further asked to forward the manuscript schedules when complete to the DiV 
trict Head Clerks, who were directed to fill up the remaining columns bv consulting the 
History sheets. Nominal Rolls, etc., in the District Office and to send them on to me duly 
completed by the 1st March, 1921. 

The Patwaris were directed to make entries into the schedules in the first i nstance, 

I received the manuscript schedules on the 1st March. As anticipated there were numerous 
mistakes and erasures. 

On the 2nd March I called all the five Pat war ia at my place, Haddo. Deputed eight more 
convict writers to assist them. All of them worked here between 2nd March and 22nd March, 
1921 under my supervision and that of the Tahaildur Overseer Kwjir Jakhlddin; first on check¬ 
ing the manuscript schedules and later on copying the entries into standard schedule forms. 
Thus was done satisfactorily. 

Transfers of convicts between Districts were restricted to the minimum between 1st and 
18th March. But as a matter of fact l ignored all such transfers and to bring the returns 
up to date—I asked the District Officers to furnish me with a statement regarding the runaways, 
recaptures, deceased and released convicts. 

4, On the 18th the final enumeration day the following arrangements were adopted 

The manuscript schedules were returned to the station Muiisbfe with the instruction that 

they should bring them up to date. 

As the alterations were expected to be very few they were asked to make a note of changes 
on a separate piece ol paper. 

The Head Clerks were ordered to return the schedules to me with the slips containing the 
alterations on the morning of the 19th March. 

T got back the schedules os well as the slips and the statements of runaways, recaptures, 
etc., referred to above oq the morning of the 19th March. This enabled me to make the 
necessary fidj uatuy&nt 

The final checking of the village returns was done by the Patwaris while those of Rosa 
and Aberdeen Bazars were checked by Munshi Noiyar Hussain, Head Munshi of the Chief 
Commissioner's Office, and M. Abdul Rauf, Accountant, Haddo Office, respectively. 

The totalling and examination of schedules occupied up till the 32nd March, 1921. 

5. 1 shall submit separately the names of the persona w ho rendered valuable assistance in 
this connection. 


Copy of Order, dated 24th December, 1920, from the Revenue Assistant Commissioer, to the 

Patiroris of the Four Districts. 

Regarding Census, 1921. 

The Deputy Commissioner has directed me to inform you to do numbering work with 
ordinary charcoal. 

Take your ebaiaman and number the houses with ordinary charcoal before the 31st instant 
and submit the report. 

The Deputy Commissioner will inspect this work some day in January, if possible. 


(3d.} BUNYAD HUSSAIN, 
Revenue /frratani Cownmmtnier, Port Blair, 


Conn of No. 81-C.F., from the District Census Officer, to all District Officer*, dated 9th February, 

mi, 

A copy of the printed instructions issued by the Census Superintendent is enclosed 
herewith for your information. 

If_The preliminary enumeration to begin at once. Village blocks and Residential houses 

will be enumerated by the Patwaris. The convict stations will be done by the station Mends is 
under the direct supervision of the Hoad clerk of each District. 

The Patwaris have been instructed how to fill up forms, etc. It will saye much trouble if 
the Head Clerk collects all Munsbis and calls the Patwari to truio them, the Patwaris have 
been directed to render all assistance possible. 

The Head Clerk must he impressed that he will bo held responsible for the mathematical 
accuracy of the returns. 
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TIT,—J am sending herewith a copy of the sample of Enumerator'a book to be trans¬ 
mitted to the Head Clerk with the following instructions* 

He must— 

(1) carefully study the instructions given on the covering for filling up the achodukR 

and those contained in this note; 

(2) ask the Patwari o i hia District for the convict station Block list; 

(Kgt 2 —JSL Azlnal-dia far Cellular and H&Mo Dinriitj, Baba Gij*&hAr for Viper District And 

Bibn Jaw &[a Singh for Wambi'riey Ounj Iftairiot-) 

(3) get necessary stationery from District Office and distribute it among the station 

Manshift; 

(4) open a register for each convict station attaching at the top all the headings given 

in the Genera! Schedule; 

(5) direct the station Munabift to fill tip column Nob. 1, 3, &„ 6 t 12,13, 14, lo and 16 on 

the spot very carefully visiting each barrack; 

{0) direct the station Munshls to complete the information required in paragraph (5) 
above by the 19th instant and return the registers duly filled in to him; 

(7) fill up the remaining columns iVV* 2 after consulting the History sheets, 

Nominal roils, etc., in the office and complete this information by the 28th 
instant; 

(8) see that the total number of convicts (deducting the self-supporters in the villages) 

given in the registers tallica with the total number shown on the books of bis 
District; 

(9) send the registers duly completed to moon or before the 1st March, 192L 

IV. —I beg to invite your attention to paragraph (II) of the printed instructions mem 
tinned in paragraph 1 above. 1 shall be much obliged if the transfers of the convicts be res¬ 
tricted to the minimum between now and the 10th March and stopped absolutely afterwards up 
to the 18th March, 1931. Many erasures and corrections will thereby be saved. 

V. —As mentioned above the Patwaris will be able to remove doubts. If they cannot? 
they have been directed to refer to me. It will much facilitate work if the Head Clerk and the 
Patwari walk in consultation. 

VI. —The following instructions will bo found useful ■— 

(1) The station Mun&his not to start work until they get block list from the Patwari, 

(3) The station Munshls must know that they have to visit each barrack for obtaining 
the information. They must take the Jemadar with them and see that all con¬ 
victs assigned to that barrack are present and that the same convicts are not 
transferred to another barrack prior to their visit. It can more convenient! v he 
done after the lock-up. 

(3) Each station Munshi should see that that total number of convict b of one station 

entered in his register tallies with the total number ah own on the books of his 
District. 

(4) In column No* 3 the name and number of the convict must be written, 

(5) In column No. 9 write only the word "convict” column No. 10 should be left 

blank. 

(6) In column No. 12 write only the name of the district where the convict was boro, 

Do not write the name of Tahsil, Thana, or village* 

(7) Some free persons have obtained passes for collecting bamboo materials from Horn 

and Haddo Districts and are working in Viper and Wimherley Gunf Districts, 
They will be entered by the Patwari of the village of their permanent residence" 

(S) If a convict is doubtful whether his wife is alive or dead he should be entered ay 
11 Married/*. 

(9) Station Mun&hia will include men belonging to their station who are either in 
Hospital or are temporarily transferred to other station or District. 

(10) Branch convict stations will merge into the principal, 

VII—I shall be visiting each District frequently to see how the work is done. 

I shall be obliged if you issue a General order to the Jailor, Overseers. Head Clerk, Manshift 
and Jemadars to meet me on receiving intimation from me direct aud to render the necessary 
Ubtiilioce, 


(&L) BUNYAD HUSSAIN, 

District Cfevuut Qfitctr, Part Bhit^ 
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Copy of Xq. nil, fated the J2th February, 1921, from the District Cen.vis Officer, Fori Blair , to the 

District Officers, 

In continuation tit this office No. 8DF., dated the 8th Febraoiyi 1921* 3 have the honour 
to mill as under :— 

(1) Some convict* of your District arc temporarily working or undergoing treatment in 
another district. Jt is obviously tUftu-ult for the station Manshi to visit each 
district to secure the information lor a lew convict s T 
The beet solution netma to he to write to the head of department? to furnish particulars in 
regard to those convicts. A statement with names and number be sent to them and they be 
asked to kindly till in the other columns. 

(Sd.) BUNYAD HUSSAIN, 
District Census Officer, Port Blair, 


Copy <>f No. 83-C, F, t fated the 14 th February, 1921, from the District Census Officer, to all 

District Officers. 

In continuation of thi? office No. 81 C. F.* dated the 9th February, 1921, 1 have the 
honour to supplement as under 

(1) Jn Urdu Schedules the Figures {£;.£*, vide column No, 7) shall be written in l rdif 

12) In column No. 7 the words {Biha) if married and (Bin Biha) if unmarried will he 
written. The word a Kunwar or Ktmwuri will not be written 

(S) The station Mimshis need not wait for the Block list to be supplied from the PafcivarL 
Thev should stnrt work fit once. They should be directed to write the Public 
Works Department barrack number only and should finish one barrack it fotn 
before beginning another. 

(Sd.) BUNYAl) HUSSAIN, 

District Census Offcer f Port Blair . 


Copy of Flo. 84- C, F., dated the 14th Fetrttonf, 1921 , from the District Census Officer, to the 

District Officers. 

I have get only a limited number of Household Mchedulefi with me, 1 propose, that they 
should be distributed only among the Gazetted Officers. 

2, Will you kindly make out a list containing the namcA of all the Gazetted Officers of 
your District and despatch it at your early convenience? 

$, On getting the list I will send the required number to you with the request that the 
schedules be passed on to each officer with your letter asking him to please lill them up on the 
evening of the 18th Match, 1021, and return them to the Jailor or his man on the morning of 
the 19th March, 1021. 

4. Kindly furnish a copy of the Officers 7 list to your Jailor also and direct him to arrange 
to collect the schedules from each officer on the morning ol the 19th March, 1921, and to send 
them without delay the same morning to me per special messenger. 

(Sd.) BUNYAl) HUSSAIN. 

District Census Officer, Port Blair 


Copy of No, nil, dated the J$th February , 1921, from the District Censtts Officer, to all 

District Officers. 

Kindly ace General Schedule column Nos, 4, 7 and 8. 

I vt nders land it is r ot pos&ib le to get information to fill in the above columns from the History 
sheets particularly of dd standing convicts such as 22000 and below. 

Under the circumstances kindly direct the station Mun&his to fill in the columns Nos. 4. 
7 and 8 also on the spot. 


(Sd.) BUNYAl) HUSSAIN, 
District Census Officer, Port Blair 
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Copy of No. 86 ~C- F., Sated the 15th Febrvary, 1921, from the District Cmsm Officer „ to all 

District Officers. 

I propose to told a meeting at my place at Iliuldu on Sunday the 20th instant at 10 A.U- 
to give instructions and to solve the points that may have arisen in each District. 

2. I shall he obliged if you kindly order your Tahsildar-Overseer, Head Clerk, the Head 
Mu ns hi, the station Mu nidus, to attend the meeting. They should make a note of all points 
they want to ask me and bring registers for my inspection. 

(8d.) BUSY AD HUSSAIN, 

District V an ns Officer, Fort Bhtir. 


Copy of No. 90-C. F. t dated the 21 st February, 1921, from lh c District Census Officer, to all 

District Officers. 

In continuation of this Office No. Sl-C. F., dated the 9lh February, 1921,1 have the honour 
to supplement as under :■— 

(1) Please direct the Head Clerk to return the registers duly completed sc as to reach me 
by the 2nd March, 1921, 

The Head Clerks are responsible for the accuracy of the information entered in all the columns 
especially of Nos, 8, 4 and 12. Much trouble was experienced at. the last Census owing to the 
inaccurate information contained in the above mentioned columns. 

2. Experience has shown that the return of sect for Indian Christians and Angle- Indians 
will be very incomplete unless special precautions are taken before-ha ltd. 

1 shall be obliged if you kindly make out a list of only the heads of each family of your 
District, (officials, non-officials excluding Garetted Officers) and let me know the number early. 
I ahull send you the blank General Schedules with a copy of instructions to be transmitted to 
your Jailor, The Jailor must be directed to study carefully the instructions and he held 
responsible for the Schedules being correctly tilled in and to return them to me duly completed 
W the 10th March, 1921. 


(Sd.) BUXYAD HUSSAIN, 

District Census Officer, Port Blair . 


Com of No. 105-C. F., dated the 8tk March, 1921, from the District Census Officer, to off 

District Officers, 

I shall he obliged if you kindly direct your Head Clerk to send a statement in the following 
form without fail straight to me per special messenger on the morning of the 19th instant by 
10 a.m. at the latest. 


The information is required only between the date* 1st and 18th March, J921. 


Xo. anrf name of nlp- 
nvvdy convict*. 

No, and n*me of 
recaptured convict*. 

Xo. and name of 
tfvcc&aed convict 0. 

No. ami name of 
Teleniod convict*, 






(Sd.) BUXYAD HUSSAIN. 
District Census Officer, Port Blair , 


Copy of No, 106, doted the 14th March, 1921, from the District Census Officer Port Bbur to 

off District Officers. ’ 

J BhaJI r * turn * ach C0Qvict station register to the Head Clerk on or before the mornim! of the 
16th mutant. 

Kindly direct the Head Clerk as under:— 

(1) To distribute the Registers among the station Munshis. 

(2) To direct the station Mimshia to check each entry by visiting each barrack on the 

evening of the I8tb instant. . n * 
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(3) To instruct the station Munrhis to make a note of aJl changes that may have occurred 

in the meantime on a separate piece of paper. 

(4) To collect back all the registers very early on the morning of the 15th instant. To 

check all the changes that were made by station Munshi&, 

(5) To sec that the total number of convicts {deducting the self-supporters b the villages) 

given in the registers agrees with the total shown on, the books of his District. 

(6) To return all the Registers with the slips on which changes have been noted by the 

station Munsbis to mo at Haddo so as to reach ictihauifail by 10 a. U. on the 19th 
instant* He will also send only Head Munshi of bia District with the Registers 
who will help me in the totalling. 

It should be noted that the non-receipt of even one register will delay the final totals that 
must be telegraphed to the Commissioner of the Census on the 19th instant. 


(Sd-) BUNYAB HUSSAIN* 

District Census Officer, Port Blair, 


To 


Copiy of Order dated the I4th March M 192L 


All Cossua workers. 

The final enumeration will he done on the 18th inatant as detailed under 

Name of block. Name of enumerator* 


{l) All villages * 

(2) Each convict station 

(3) Ross Bazar * 

14} Aberdeen Bazar * 


Put war i of their respective ikqa. They can 
ask the Chaudhrb and Chaukidares to 
render them the necessary assistance. 

Each convict station Mtinshls. 

Munshi Naiyar Hussain, ol the Chief Com- 
mii? si oner's Office assisted by convict 
Gazanlar AIL 

ML Abdul Rauf, Accounts ut t Haddo Dbtrk L 
Office, assisted by convict Kunj BehurL 


(Sd.) EUNYAD HUSSAIN, 
District Census Officer 7 Pori Blair. 
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Diaries o! Superintendent, Census Operations, whilst on tour in the Andaman 

Islands. 

First Census Tour. 

17tk February, l92h— Went on board 8. S. “ Nancowry *’ about 7 a.m. and after the usual 
delav due to late arrival of fresh stores, ice, milk, butter, etc., we linally sailed at about 8-10 a m 
T he S, L. “ Sohrab" started about the same time for Havelock, but our courses diverged, 
and she was soon little more than a smudge of smoke on the horizon. 

The wind freshened as the day advanced, and it was beginning to get a bit rough by noon 
when we ran into Middle Straits and calm water- I kept a look out for indications of Jar a was 
and about ball-way through the Strait we sighted one of their old rafts. It w as obviously a 
lust year’s one, from which it may be presumed that the Jarawas have not yet crossed into Bara* 
tang, as they generally do at about this time of year. 

We anchored off Lekara-lunta at about 3 f.m. My information was that there were no 
Andamanese in this part of the Islands; but I landed at the point where the Andamanese usually 
camp. There was an old camp there all right,; but it had not been occupied lor a very long 

time. 

I shot a few pigeons for the larder, and we had a bath and returned to the Nancowry at 
dusk, 

15/A February, —After a very chilly night we started at 6-30 a.m. 1 and leaving Fort Anson, 
started north up the west coast of the Islands, 

a £ 
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There had evidently been some wind in the night which we had not toll inside the harbour 
lot it wan distinctly rough. 

Wc made up to Interview Island at about 1 o'clock* and anchored off the Tota-ino eampn 
The Fabrcwaln in charge came off to report, bringing with him about 20 to 20 lbs of tortoise¬ 
shell collected by the Andamanese* He reported that most of the men were absent from the 
camp hunting and Sighing, and would not be back before dark. I ascertained further from the 
Andamanese that there were some independent parties out in the Stewart Sound Rariu ; but 
where exactly, these were located they could not say, I was anxious to get on as quickly as 
possible so directed the Fahrewala to enumerate and write down the numbers of the Andam¬ 
anese in his camp as soon as they came In, and to send the result by hand of one of the older 
and more intelligent of the men to meet me at Stewart Sound on the 22nd February; lit 1 ' 
messenger waa to try and get into touch, m route t with the independent camps in the 
Stewart Sound B arin, and bring them in with him for enumeration 

Having made my arrangements we sailed again at 2 f.m, for North Reef Island. 

-fcn route we crossed a shoal patch, not marked on the chart This m probably the same 
shoal on which E. I. 31. S. tK Elphinstone 11 struck in 1900, It a an extensive shoal with % tc. 
4 fatlioms on it ( and at one point not more than i| fathoms We got soundings between three 
and four fathoms for quite a mile ; the bottom was clearly visible. North Reef itself is steep too 
on this side, and one has to go close in short to anchor. 

e anchored at the north end of the island. Although rather lute we lauded. There is a 
fresh water lagoon on the island which sometimes has teal on it* We found the lagoon nearly 
dry; hut there was a little water at one point, and we got three teal, and a hackle pigeon. We 
abo had a bathe. 


There were no indications of Andamanese on the island. 


19th F ternary* ■— Sailed at daylight There was less sea, and wc made good progress, and 
were in Temple Sound by 10 am. Here wc saw some Andamanese and canoes, and discovered 
a large camp on Paget Island, This was the camp I had expected to find at Land Fait, The 
Paroewala came of! and reported that there were about 50 in the camp, but that some were 
out on the main-land in independent camps, hunting; he promised however to get them all in 
by 8 p.M. a to I decided to remain in Temple Sound lor the night. 

At 4 p.m we landed, and I phot a few pigeon, returning to the camp at dusk, where I enu¬ 
merated all present. The hunting parties bad not come in, but the Fahrewnln promised to 
bring them off to the Naneowry as soon as they arrived. 

It was nearly full moon, and suitable for turtle spearing, so I arranged with the Andamanese 
to take m out as soon os it was quite dark, and in the meantime we watched the evening dance 
in extreindy^pkturesqnc, if somewhat unsavoury surroundings. It was a pleasant change to 
iuid oneself hall a hour later gliding in absolute silence over the smooth water of the Sound 
in the clean cold moonlight. 

I ate was not kind however, and though we stayed out till nearly 9 p. jj, we mw nothing. 

The hunting parties arrived soon after wc had finished dinner, and were enumerated. One 
?ii jail party of five still remained out, and of these particulars were obtained, and they were 
enumerated as not seem * 


T he return of the hunters was celebrated in the camp by an all-night revel, and duncinc 
was still going on when the ship began to wake up at i* a.M. 

20th February.—W e were rather late getting away in the morning, us we were taking with 
us same of the people of the camp lor the coming expedition against the Jarawas, and after 
tluneing all night it was not easy to got a muve on them in the morning. However we got a wav 
at about 7 a.m„ and an hour later met the S.L. « Sohrab J * coming" south to look for us not 
having found us at oui meeting place. Landfall Island, the previous evening* 

llr. Donald reported that there were no Andamanese on the east coast of the Islands 
that is to say north of Havelock, except one small party which was at Port Cornwallis awaitinu 
onr arrival; 1 therefore decided to proceed to Coded Bay, and anchor there for the night. 

At about noon WO w ere in the narrow passage between Trilby Island and North Andaman 
]UBt south of Gaddi bay, and hem the Kancowxy anchored, and the “ Scbrab " came alongside 
to transfer to our bunkers some coal she was carrying on deck for us. 

Aft*r tea wc rowed round to Escdsior Island where we fished, and I had another try after 
liirde m an Andamanese canoe; but cur luck was still out; wc saw some, but could not ect 
within spearing distance* 


21# February We left the Trilby anchorage at 7 a.il, and arrived in Fort Cornwallis at 
where we found the party Mr. Donald had reported waiting foe m It consisted of one 
old man and three women* whom wc enumerated. They were quite positive that there were ho 
other Andamanese in tire Port Com walks Banin* and ns this confirmed, the information 1 had 
from the other Andamanese i decided not to wait, but to push struiuhi on iu Stewart Sounds 
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We anchored in Stewart Sound, off Sound Inland at about 12-30 r.M. and a little Utcr Mr. 
Bonington came off, and I discussed with him, among other things, the arrangements necessary 
for the coming Census, and how best to enumerate the 600 or (00 coolies in his camp-- 

22nd Fefjruary.^ln the morning Mr. Bonington called for ns in his motor ^ ™ 

proceeded first to Curlew Island where I met Bora, the Andamanese sent across from the 1 men ie v 
Camp with the statement of the numbers in the camp. This he handed over. He said he . 
tnJto get in touch with the independent parties on hi® way from Interview, but had iniltHi to 
find them. This may or may not have been true. It is not easy to hit upon an Andanmofee 
c lieu moment which may be anywhere within an area of 100 square miles of trackless junge, 
on the other hand Bora may have come straight through Austin Strait in his canoe, and made 
ao attempt to find the camps, 

Ten years ago it would have been easy to get in touch with outlying camps. It would have 
sufficed to sound the Syren once or twice, and the camps would have come m of themself. 
With the cstablishment'of the Forest Camps u Stewart Sound the voice of the fcyren or steam 
whistle is a matter of daily occurrence, and carries no message for uc Andamanese. 

Bora was however quite prepared to give all necessary inf,nation to «wb^ 
to enumerate the absentees. He is one of the older generation, and wa® with ® took 

the Census of 1911, and knew exactly w hat was wanted. The Andamanese has not in 
language any means of expressing a number greater than three, so that it is a little difficult^for 
th?\ndLiinanese mind to wicstle with numbers which mount into double figures. However, 
remembering our methods at the last Census Bora demanded that I should write down at his 

SS3ES SLSrf*. — in each .1 th» w?** ^ W— * 

i., him once or twice, and he consulted with his friends, and added a name now and then till all 
wore satisfied that the list was complete. Then cams the wives of such of the men a, were 
married ; then the children (alas lamentably few); and last of all the spinsters, widows and 

unattached females. , 

In this way I enumerated 42 persons. It was a long business, hut I bebeve that the result 

was fairly accurate. . „ 

After this business was completed we proceeded with Mr. Bonington to visit the Base Camp 
on Austin Straits; a most interesting and informing trip. 

On our return w C rejoined the Nnncowry, which had, in the meantime, come down the 
harbour and was anchored alongside the jetty at Curlew Island, with a view to taking in water 
February—A* I had no further use for the " SohraV* and as I was a day ahead ol 
my ptiamtne, I had sent the launch oil on the 22nd to Long Island to warn them of my 
aivVand to proceed from there to Port Blair without waiting for me. 

We railed ourselves at midnight, and by 6-30 ah were off Long Island. Therewxbadto 
anchor for a couple of hours, waiting for the tide, and as soon **-there was su&cient water on 
the bar wc steamed up the Bamlungta creek to Sinkan, where we tied up alongside the jetty 
and transferred ourselves and our belongings to trollies, and proceeded to Bomlimgte camp 
arriving at the Rest House at about I P.H. 

In the afternoon we Unified up to Kalsi Camp; but heavy rain prevented us from seeing 
very much there, 

I saw Mr. O’Hara, and ascertained the progress made in the enumeration of the camps 

under his charge. , ,, * 

„(,i February —In the early morning I visited the station and Hospital and also the i orest 
Office, where 1 looked through a number of the prepared schedule forms, and made notes of 

mistakes. 

At8 a M we started down the trollv line, arriving at Sinkan at about & a. si. where we we&t 
straight onboard, and proceeded down the creek to Beehive, where we stopped to take m water 
and then sailed for Havelock. 

It bad come on to blow pretty fresh, and from the time we cleared the Islands we had a 
fairlv rough trip, and there was a considerable sea running off the Havelock camp when wc 
arrived there at about 3 F.M. 

The Fahrewala came off and reported that all men and women were present in the camp, 
Laving been warned of our advent by the « Sohrab " on the previous day. 

1 decided to land aft er tea and enumerate the camp ; but when the time came to go ashore 
I found that the Andamanese of our party had gone ashore in the big dug-out from the camp 
and not brought it off again. The Camp is situated inside a wide reel, and the tide being low 
it was not possible to land in a boat at this point, so to avoid a long row down the coast, and a 
walk uu I decided to go ashore in a small canoe we had on board. Tins proved however rat her 
small for the state of the sea, and the load she had to carry, and it was soon apparent that the 
water was coining iu quicker than it could be baled out with a nautilus shell; however it wai 
better to go on than torn back, hut we were still some 30 yards from the edge of the reef when 
the inevitable happened, and the canoe rank, and we had to swim the rest of the way. 
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I enumerated the camp and then returned In the Nance wry in safety in one of the big 
dug-outs belonging to the camp. 

e sailed again at about 1*30 r.ii. p and after a somewhat rough passage arrived in harbour 
at about 8*15 f.m* 

R. F + LOWIS. 

Cfttfip Superintendent t 


APPENDIX d. 

Djary of Superintendent, Census Operations, of tour in the Andaman Islands. 

Second Census To or, 

&hJt2 f t rmnJ ^'“ We '™ Qt 0n bMrd the S ' 3 - Nancowry- overnight, and she wiled at 

*bont thtiTfcJT *‘' r y ,n ! hf ' Islan( H; A* ub ™t 8 we crossed an extensive shoal with 

b "h W > ”5' hiarked 011 lf Tbtt ? is H note ^ the chart that a shoal is reported 

^ It is apparently a narrow sloui miming for 

We wc« of! Korih Brother by 9 a.m. , and I decided to land and have a try for teal on the 
agooii m the interior of the island. On shore wc found an old Andamanese hut and evidences 

Lurcri„i^Eu t kT ,y * •*“? m “ dc by ,he 0n »' 8 “ «•»* «p* 

Making our way through the jungle, ub wc w ere nearing the edge of the Wonn W e disturbed 

&&s?&2sseas&8a 

u tzsziz * *■ *■»-** “• - «- 

dJSwI ™ r bKl! 40 k0al ” “ w - " lati “ l «“‘> !««• »mlHW 0( H«U, pigeon, end 
““*<* steered for Buimk CraeTln Jdttle “ l “h™ 4 U * ‘" d “ p the 

t 5Sd5S5‘5fSZ £ T” 

to be a very convenient anchorage. ‘ 1wned tcr m wbat ** found 

hsderrivedolt Bernik Creek Imly in tbe Z^ LTmClZj 4 W ?' Bms 

in e«arel of Cage cnc.»pn.enlrb“t l.d fo£ n^ ** rOTwi ‘ dw “‘ t "“ I “ “ p *J‘eCr. c k 

dvCUStf JftraaSS ZJS SSfe& # ~ • a* 

*•“* ®ArSie™ not their country, iidtlit Sa^trerprMd'&th . d0 '' 11 

' ,sk bfl “« sb »‘i «"V ™» V*pwparedhowever to acco^S™ * ™ 

foe *“■ ”" d ****** tic “«•M, nnd niter n bath,rctnraed to tieahi,, 

b J“£rE£S M^iKri^rr. d T *\«r “ ra,up “” w * «• 

running along the beach Ihe Bees sent h boat ■ p 1 V1l V SOttle Andamanese on the shori*. 
Ending; hoover i„< i JfTlSd rtmf Si !?, T mKl ‘ *“ rf te per,,,i ' 01 
were brought on board tie nT^UST “ nd 8TOra oul “ ““ d <*W 

llcae men,reported tlat .let, .as a In, on .lore, „, d anotle, in tb. jungle hitler north. 

rawed about a mil7t*“and doOT tli^rt m Eoaid iOttol ''i*""’"' bl “ m 0 !”* 1 ” 

account of the surf, and the rockv nature of the shore 15f V 1°^ and 011 
l»d. and bringing He twn loeal og .hi ^ 
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ttttwnal t* the flhlp. We bad seen altogether 6 men and a boy, and ascertained the presence 
of two parties or units ol population in that vicinity. 

At about 9-30 we sighted two huts. The Bess sent a boat ashore and investigated, but 
reported that the huts were empty. The tinges opined that the inhabitants were inland hunt- 
ing. 

Whilst waiting here we anchored in 14 fathoms of water which was so clear that the bottom 
could be easily seen, and numbers of fish, including three or four large sharks, were observed 
swimming round. 

The men we had picked up further north said that this was the limit of their country, and 
that the men further south were hostile to them. 

Some miles further south we saw another hut. The Bess landed a party, who when they 
came off reported that the hut showed signs of occupation, with indications that the occupant* 
had been in it the previous night ; but whether it was deserted by chance or as the result ot our 
approach it was impossible to say. 

About an hour later we passed another hut, and two canoes on the shore- ^hete was a 
heavy BUlf on the beach, but the Bess sent a boat off in the hope that contact might be made 
with thoae on shore. The boat however went too close in, Mid became involved m the surf, 
and swamped, and washed ashore, and all attempts on the part of the crew to launch her were 
of no avail. Event ually we Lad to send a boat to her assistance, which anchored out, sad passed 
u line ashore, with the assistance of which the first was hauled out through the aim. 

The shore party reported the huts empty, and as they had been on *hore for nearly t <so 
hours, and it w obvious that no Ung* a could be expected there, we eft the Bess to hout her 
boat, of which two of the planks had been started, and pushed on in the hope of getting round 
to the south-east coast before dark. 

Just aa the sun was getting we found a suitable spot and anchored ; the Bess joining us 
half an hour later. 

* Fish were plentiful and we caught a number. There was a hut on shore opposite the 
place where we anchored, but as we saw no unges about we concluded that it, hkc the rest we 
had seen* was deserted. 

2nd Marche There was some delay in getting under way, as we had to_first take in water 
from the Bess. This operation was not complete till nearly eight; then the Bess sailed! and we 
followed as soon as our anchor was up. 

As we were starting however we sighted some Andamanese on the shore about a mile north 
of the hut we had seen over night. The Bess with ill the Andamanese of our party was already 
about two miles ahead. I hoisted the recall* and sounded the Syrea T but though she hove to 
she made no attempt to return. She had as a matter of fact seen Andamanese too. 

I decided to go ashore alone and see if 1 could induce t hie t luges to come off to the N ancowry , 
but when 1 got close in I found that the surf was too high to allow of landing except by swimming. 
The Onga& in the meantime had come down to the beach. They were a family parly and 
evidently desired to be friendly, I tried by signs to induce them to come out to the boat; 
but they held up a small baby as an excuse for not doing so. Eventually 1 returned to the ship 
and got some presents ; tea, sugar, tobacco, a looking glass, etc.* and rowed back to the shore. 
This time one of the men ventured to wade out and take the presents I had brought, and we 
parted the heat of friends. 

As I rowed off I saw the Bess coming south again, and some Andamanese running along the 
shore, 

I left the Bess with more presents for the newcomers, and instructions to ascertain the 
numbers and composition of the second party, and myself proceeded north, as we had already 
wasted much valuable tune. 

We passed one hut in the south end of Hut Bay ; but though we slowed down and whistled 
nothing showed* bo we went on* knowing that if any Ongea later appeared in answer to out 
whistle the Bess would see them. 

This was the only hut we saw in Hut Bay, but as we were leaving the Bay we saw smoke 
rising from the jungle some distance inland, which may have been an Onge encampment, or 
possibly only a Log burning in the jungle. 

About 1 E\M. we passed another hut* apparently empty. The Bess had caught us up by 
this time, and we sent hex to investigate, and proceeded ourselves up the coast. 

Shortly after this we hooked a large ** kokari 11 on the hue towing astern ; hut after haul¬ 
ing it in, lost it through one of the men trying to gaff it- However a few minutes later we hooked 
the same fish or one exactly like it t which was safely hauled on board. It weighed about lbs a 

By this time wo were off Labaude Creek, near the mouth of which we saw a hut. The Be&$ 
wai some distance as tern..so I decided to land. Owing to shoal water the Sanyo wry had to 
ERchor a long way out, making it rather a long pull iru We waited therefore till the Boas came 
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up in the Lopes that she would be able to tow us part of the way in ; but the water Terr soon got 
too shallow for her, and we had to row, 

TrVe found the hut empty, but showing signs of fairly recent occupation. We walked along 
the shore to the mouth of a small creek to the north of the hut. The Andamanese waded into 
the shoal water at the month of the creek, and began to shoot fish with their bows and arrows 
but were disturbed by the arrival, out of the creek, of a shoal of hall grown sharks which cruised 
round, causing the Andamanese some excitement, and much amusement. 

Kowing off to the sLip I saw a Diigong close to the boat, but the Andamanese with the 
turtle spear were in the other boat. 

The petty officer from the Bess reported that at the last place they stopped they found the 
Lut empty ; but as they were rowing off a party of 12 Onges had appeared on the shore : on their 
turning and row ing back however the Cages made off into the jungle and refused to come out 
He also informed me that at our first stopping place he had seen and enumerated a party of 
16 tinges m addition to the 15 I had *een. r J 


On getting buck to the Kancowry we started north again, and at about 3 p.m. passed another 
hut. It appeared to be empty, and ns the landing looked bad I did not go ashore. 

The navigation of this i.odh-cast corner of Little Andaman would be very dangerous for 
large ships as shoal* are very numerous. We crossed one about 2 miles from t he shore which 
appeared to extend for some distance out to sea. The soundings on the chart show nothing 
less than 3 fathoms in this vicinity; whereas we got 3 to 3£ fathoms for some time 

We mrived at our anchorage of the night of the 2Sth February- at about 5 p m. Wo landed 
had A ’ d »“*= -* *«■ 

W iS T Z f 1 ° e T? a rf a C ? mp hah & ot a P™mnent communal hut, 

3rd MarcL~T lie Bess Iiad hwm given instructions over night to return to Pore Bhiir 

dropping the Cages at Rutland en route M and ate sailed at about 2 am We startwl rihnni 

TfiSf^rf ****** “ d bj 5 «■ ° a **■* Xxi^dlSf «&£$* 


vi.i“ “ u ““i , ?“ led i,Und ' “ a ™ «™t Of its isohtri position is ntv„ 
y isited by the Andamanese m their own canoes, and only at long intervals by tjartbm f rnm t U 

ft™?*' JUfjg *™ *** .f kTp P .rtv“ho o™ 

tunity of getting turtle, which abound there, and to collect specimens of the rreat robber 

crab for the Calcutta Zoo and Museum. This crab is found only on this i aland oUbe group 
We landed at about 7 a.h., and within 5 minutes the Andamanese had Eucared aT w) „i 
two large turtle, of which numbers were swimming along the shore. One of then- was with 
tome trouble, hove into the boat and transferred to the ship; the other waa cventoTnJJ^ 7 

* * be WMd ^ 

1 landed at once and found that the petty officer had all the men n „,i v-u 

collected m the camp, and I was able to enumerate them forth with ; 61 in all 4lterw-acds we 
saw some dancing, and at dark returned to the Kancowry, the greater nart of tC ™ 
panying us on board in their own canoes, ‘ Vs camp accom- 

Bki/ttKTli.’^ McPWl SMitt “ *«* 4 ^ •rmti i» Pur. 


R. F, LOWI8, 

Superintendent, Census Operations* 
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APPENDIX F. 

Diary of Superintendent, Census Operations of tour in tfee Nicobar Islands. 

6th Manh —Sailed in R. I. M. S, Minto (Captain Glanvffle, B.T.M.) at 3 p.». 

7th March. —Arrived off Car Nicobar about 10 i.M. and anchored in Suwi Cay. 

The Agent came off and reported all well. He told me that he had completed the eimmern- 
tion of the island; but that the schedules were not quite complete. He promised to hand 
them in on th<> return of the 51 into to Car Nicobar on the 14th March. 

I landed with Mr. Wilkinson and the rest of the party at about 2 pm., ami proceeded to 
the Agency, where I made over ail papers to the agent, and looted through the ached idea he hint 
prepared. Later I visited the Elpannm and walked through Mu® village, and returned to the 
Jlinto at about 6-30 P.M., after a batlieon the Saw! Ray beach. 

The Mint© sailed at 8 p.w. 

8th March. —Arrived of! Chaura at 6-30 a.m. 1 landed with Mr. Wilkinson and l\azir Ali 
at 7-30. We explained the objects of our visit and proceeded to the north end of the village, 
or rather group of village®, and commenced the enumeration. 

The native® quickly grasped what was required, and after enumerating a few houses, the 
nartv Split up—I continuing to enumerate the houses southwards, and Messrs. \\ ilkinson 
L t i WaVir Ali proceeding to the southern end of the village and working northwards. Each 
iiaitv was accompanied by a couple of intelligent men of the Island who pointed out the inhabit 
taut*of each hut. and gave the names of such of the occupants who were for the moment absent. 
Working in thi® wav the enumeration of the island waa completed in about an hour stime. 
The total number of houses occupied, and the number of occupants showed a marked falling, 
off on tlic figures of last Cenmm, 

We returned to the Minto at about 9-30 a m. and sailed at 10 for Nancowry after giving 
the usual presents for headmen. 

Entry by Mr, Wilkinson — 

8th March. _The “ Minto ” arrived at Nancowry at 1 p,m. and I went ashore with Mr. Lewis 

and visited the agency ; while he conducted the rest of the party to the cemetery, etc. The 
agent reported that'he had had trouble with Pak, Headman of Trmkat, in the following 

manner. m 

Mewa Lai took Pak and some other® over to Katehall in the sailing boat “ Fairy Queen 
on 24th February 1921. He left the boat at west bay and started off on foot for north b ay, 
and left orders for the boat to follow with the above men. Mcwa Lai walked about 15 miles 
to a village in north bay—; but the boat never came till dark—, and he was stranded for food. 
Hi® cook finally brought the boat with two other men and report*! a® follows: 

Pak had got drunk on Toddy after Mewa Lai left, and refused to take the boat on ; one of 
the men with him named Ali gave the cook (Mahdaw) a hiding and the party was very obstruc¬ 
tive Mahdaw went out to the boat in a canoe with Ali, but the latter upset it. and Mahdaw 
had to swim ashore. He then asked Pak to follow him, but the latter refused, and said he 
didn't care for the agent. .Mahdaw finally got two men, named K awan and Kamhra and start a 1 
od leaving Pak, Ali and Samdo behind, all drunk. Hawaii navigated the boat well in a strong 
breeze and is recommended by the agent for a reward. Ali, Samdo, and Pak have not returned 
vet and have run away, and are said to be threatening the agent, who is afraid of Pak. The 
latter Las been twice warned and punished recently and does not appear fit to be a headman. 

An earthquake shock was noticed from 13 midday to 12-2 f.ii. on 5th March 1921. The 
people all ran out of their houses, and the shock w as considerable. 

The headman of Tapong on Trinkat found a bottle washed up—with a paper inside. This 
had been thrown over by an American Steamer S. S. Stirtign (Bather Line) on January 2nd, 
1921 7 miles North East of Diamond Point, Sumatra—, and the finder was asked to send it to 
the address of the Steamer Company in New York, the id<n was to assist the making of current 
charts. The agent however concluded the ship had been lost; I am ' J mailing the paper to 
the address noted together with the position and date of finding. 

A case of threatening to murder was reported from Bring. It appears that Narain Singh, 
a servant of the firm of L. Rati Lai (Mewa Lai's late father)— who is established at Bring— 
went to the house of a Nicobarese named Tanwa! to ask for settlement of a debt, but Tanwni 
refused to come down and apeak to him. as the dog® kept him from going up— he again asked 
the man to come down, but Tanwal said in his own language “ Shuja Kachara M (I will kill hun), 
mid stood at the head of his steps in a threatening attitude. Narain Singh went away and wrote 
a letter to Mewa Lai reporting the case. The latter sent for the parties and examined them. 
Tunwul admitted the whole thing and pleaded that he bad been told by a witch-doctor named 
Tulang of Bompoka that he would have to kill one trader, and that while he wa® arguing with 
Narain Singh he thought it would be a good opportunity to do it. He added that us he had 
failed to kill the traders, there was another Nicob arose left behind at Bring who would do the 
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trick for Wm instead, but ho refused to give the name of the man. The accused's wife was 
examined and also admitted that her husband bad used the words "Shuja Kachara. 

The man however denied it all when I tried him, though the woman admitted it. 1 am 
bringing Tanwal up to Port Blair, in the hopes of ridding him of the “ devil 

I handed over papers and took over those which Mown Lai gave me. Rs. 665-4 was taken 
from him, in Royalty fees, security deposits, trading licenses, etc. 

We collected Tannamara, Ashlon, and a few others to help in the census—, MewaLn! 
brought all his schedules of the central group on board, and himself accompanied us down to 
the Southern group. 

I returned to the ship with the rest of the party at sunset nod stayed the night. 

, 9th March. —Started early next morning for Pulo Milo. 

Mr. Lowis’s Diary continued. 

9th March. —Anchored in Pula Milo anchorage at 11-30 a m. It was arranged that 1 was 
to land on the north coast of Little Nicobar, and with the assistance of the Government Agent 
who had come with me, to enumerate the inhabitants of the villages on that coast, and. walking 
aerusa the north east section of the island, enumerate the village or villages on the fast coast. 

In the meantime Sir. Wilkinson was to land on Pulo Milo and enumerate the villages ou 
that island. 

I landed as arranged and enumerated the small village to the south cast of the anchorage 
and ascertained that there was only one village now on the fast coast, within reach by road ; 
and jusfas I was completing the work of enumeration the inhabitants of the said village arrived 
ou their way to take part in certain festivities taking place at a village lurther to the West, so 
I was saved the walk. 

Borrowing a canoe I returned to Pulo Milo where 1 landed and cufiftid in the taking * f 
the census on that island, which work was speedily completed. 

After bathing and shooting a few- pigeon the party returned to the ship at dark, 

10th — The Min to sailed at daylight proceeding by way of the east coast of Little Nicobar 
to a point inside Menchal Island, where I put off in the whaler and sailed in shore to enumerate 
a village seen; the arrangement being for me lo sail thence down the south coast of the 
island, enumerating all villages found there. There was a fair wind and the tide in our favour, 
and by 2 p.y. I had. completed enumeration of all villages, Thovic villages are very seldom 
visited and the inhabitants are not used to seeing strangers. 

On the occasion of the last census in 1911, we found these villages, which only consist of 
a couple of huts each, deserted; and I wasnot surprised therefore as we approached the first t<. 
see the last of the inhabitants doing record time into the jungles. 

We had with ns a Nicobarese who knew the village well and was able to give me the names 
and all other necessity information regarding the inhabit ants wliich numbered only 5. 

The same thing happened at the next village, but here our guide could not help lift. How¬ 
ever we were confident of being able to get all required information regarding the inhabitants 
from Kondul, where we ware spending the night. 

The Minto had after dropping us in the morning proceeded down t he straits between Great 
and Little Nicobars, and anchored to the south of Kondul Island. The wind was fair for the 
run across the straits, only a matter of about 5 miles, and I hoped to be on board again by 
4 p.m. I knew the tide was running very strong from east to west and allowed about 11 miles 
for drift, but found as tuns went on that this was not nearly enough, and 1 was unable to clear 
Kondul island, and had eventually to beat up to pass it, uad the tide setting ua down, and the 
breeze falling, progress was very alow. At about 5, a squall come down from (lie cast with 
heavy rain which caused us some inconvenience as we were without any sort of protection ; but 
it got ua home earlier than at one time seemed possible, and we reached the Minto by about 
5-30 p.m. having been away about 8 hours. 

Mr. Wilkinson was on shore on Kondul when we arrived on board, and he came off about 
dark having completed the enumeration of that island. 

] 1th March. —We sailed from the Kondul anchorage at daylight and proceeded south for 
the enumeration of the villages on the west coast of Great Nicobar, This promised to be the 
most difficult operation of the whole trip. For one thing there is always a heavy surf on this 
shore which makes landing at all times difficult and sometimes dangerous. The coast is unsur- 
veyed, and so infested with uncharted shoals that it is dangerous for u vessel to approach the 
shore. In fine weather it is possible, when the sun is high, to see shoal water at a considerable 
distance, and the danger is then less, but on the day in question the weather had broken. There 
was a very' heavy swell, the sky was over cast, and heavy rain squalls were frequent; the land 
was often invisible, and the Commander of the Minto did not feel himself justified in approach¬ 
ing within 5 miles of the coast. It was arranged therefore that I was to proceed in shore in the 
motor boat, and then down the coast enumerating villages e» fdwte, and rejoin the Minto in the 
evening at Galatea Bay, a trip of about 25 miles. 
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It was obvious evqn froui a disl ancfl ol 5 milea that there was a heavy surf shore, and as 
it was quite possible that I might God. landing impossible ; the Commanded arranged to wait 
a couple of hotirSj so that if this was the case I could rejoin the ship without having to attempt 
the long run down the coast. 

The weather was so thick that it was difficult to distinguish laud marks on shore—-,, and wc 
struck the coast some miles too far north, and bad to proceed south before we Cound 1 mo Babi 
the first inhabited point. Here we found an openiiig in the aiirf, and ran into a sheltered harbour 
with 3 Chinese Junks anchored in calm water- 1 landed with the agent and we proceeded to 
enumerate nil hots found on shore. There has been a tendency in the past few years for the 
j ehfl hifcants of Great Nicobar to congregate at this point. The yi 11 ages at G a lat ea Bay and otb er 
points have gradually disappeared, the inhabitants moving either to the L ulo Babi yicimt}* 
or to one of the islands of Ivondul or Fido Ui!o. The reason for this is the feat they ■'till ao:iii 
to entertain of the Sham Pen m the interior. I tried to obtain information os to the number 
and distribution of the Shorn Pen, but the headman could only tell me the approximate number 
of the tribe in the immediate vicinity of his village which he estimated at about 1 Q 0 r but what 
proportion this section was of the whole tribe lie could not aay. 

We ascertained that the only other village in Great Sicobar was situated on Megapod 
Island about 10 miles south down the coast. This village is difficult oE approach* and has not 
in consequence been visited for many years, and it is highly probable that the inhabitants wou 
have run away if we attempted to land there. 

Moreover it was getting late and it was imperative that we should get away us soon as pos¬ 
sible* As therefore the headman was able to give me all mformation regarding the inhabitants 
of the village on Megupod Island* I enumerated them in this way, and we left for the Galatea 
Bay at about 3 r.M. in heavy rain. 

We were all soaked to the skin by this time, and the Motor boat was without awning, and 
the run promised from the start to be a very unpleasant one. There wa.-- a very heavy sv^clb 
but otherwise no sea, and we made good progress. The tide was in our favour and at first it 
looked as if we would be m Galatea Bay in good time. * 

As we neared the south west corner of the island, it began to blow up, the swell be^an to 
be very high and steep, and our prospects of an uneventful voyage did not look w> bright By 
4 . 3 O it was blowing very strong, and we became involved in a very dangerous tide rip. At i Ins 
moment the engine stopped and the driver announced that he could not restart it, I t appeared 
that owing to the dump the engine was not running too well, and he hail been using only petrol 
instead of the keroainc on which it was designed to run. The petrol was brushed, and as the 
engine would not start on kerosine it was useless. 

Our position was now very critical ; we were on a lee shore, red fringed, and with a surf 
on it through which no boat built c* uld live. A lighter boat would have been ashore tn 10 
minutes, but the wind acted less strongly on the motor boat which is heavy, and has not over 
much free board, and we had time to step the mast and set the sail, an operation of some di h- 
culty in the sea then running The wind blew diagonally to the coast and it was not possible 
to continue in the direction of Galatea Bay. In fact the size and position of the sail in the boat 
made sailing in any direction except that of the wind vmy difficult. \ cry slowly we got the 
boat henduin' up the coast in the direction from which we had come, but the best course she 
would sail on would not have carried her clear of the surf, so wo lowered the sail and took to 
the oars. The boat waa so heavy that the G oars which was all wo could muster made very 
little impression. However we i=oon discovered that the tide was carrying us y *1 1I3L J 
down the coast in the right direction. The wind having fallen the sea had gone down some¬ 
whatj and things generally looked more cheerful. 

A little later we made out the smoko of a steamer on the horizon standing north fir out 
to sea, and presently were able to make out that it was the Minto. 

What had happened was that she had looked in nt Galatea Bay and not finding us there, 
and not litter, tho look of the anchorage in the weather prevailing, had determined to upend 
the night at sea believing that we hod not attempted the journey round the coast, and were 
probably lying either at Pul<> Babi, or under Megapod Island, where she hoped tn lind us in 
the morning. 

Wo hoisted a flag on a bamboo without attracting her attention as it was growing dark 
and we did not show up clearly against the land ; but when hoisted the sal 1 , tbo direction of the 
wind being now favourable she saw ns and altered course. 

We were too close in shoie for her to come to our assistance, and as a matter of fact with 
wind aud tide in our favour, and the sea very much less we were nil right, and we arrived along¬ 
side about 7 f.m, very relieved to have come safely out of a very hazardous situation. 

Anv one who has had experience of the surf on the west coast of Great Nicobar whe" 
the swell is running high will realize bow slender would have been our chances of making a safe 
landing bad we driven ashore. 

s 2 
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I2tii March .—The Mint* sailed nest morning before daylight, We hod intended spending 
die d<ty in Galatea liny and exploring the Galatea rivet In the hopes of seeing something of the 
Shout Pen ; but the weather being bo uncertain, and the state of the sea such that it was practi¬ 
cally rpr+ain that the surf ou the bar would make it impossible for a boat to get into the river, 
we reluctantly gave up the idea. 

About 7 A.si. we passed the wreck of the Fazulka, but did not stop to visit her, viewed 
through glasses she appeared to have altered her position very little in the past year, bu» was 
somewhat lower in the water, and had taken a decided list 

The weather was much clearer, but there was still rain about, lie had a quiet trip and 
anchored in Nance wry harbour for the night at 4-BO f.m. 

Vith March .—'We spent the day in the harbour. 1 took over all census schedules from tin- 
Assistant Agent, and settled all outstanding matters. 

Parties lauded on the Knncowry and Malacca sides of the harbour for shooting and bulbing 

The Minto sailed at 11-30 F.H. 

jjth March .—Anchored in Sawi Bay at about 9 A.M. Landed after breakfast and proceeded 
to the Agency with Mr. Wilkinson. X took over money orders and telegrams from traders whilst 
Mr, Wilkinson counted and took over Gash from the Agent. 

After completing this work I went for a walk with the agent through the village, and look 
some photos, and then proceeded to the beach. Thu whaler came off for us at 1 f.m. and the 
Minto Boiled as soon as the anchor was up. 

16th March .—Arrived m Port Blair at 10 a. m, 


Dated iSth March Jf&L 


R. P. LOWIB, 

Deputy Commissioner, Port tSlair. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Extract from report of Mr. Morgans expedition against the Jarawas in 

March 191S, 

My party consisted of myself, 12 Andamanese, M Police, and f coolies We left Port 
Bkir nn the‘23rd February, 1918 and arrived at Port Campbell on the 2oth h ^bruu,ry. I had 
Intended to disembark on the east eide of Port Campbell, but owing to the inability of (lie 
“ Niincowry” to get anywhere near the shor^hc ran aground near Clyde kland)- f was 
forced to land, and pitch rov base camp on the stretch of sand ju&t dose to Dabymple lleuth. 

On the 26th February, I sent Havildar Jai Singh to explore m a southerly direction, and 

uivaelf went in a south-westerly direction (dde the map). 

HavPtlar Jai Singh teturned at sunset, and reported tliat at the point marked A on the 
map, he had found:— 

(1) the fresh foot-prints on the sand of two Indians and about \) Jarawas, 

(2) some freshly burnt leaves, 

(3) some freshly cut branches, and 

(1) marks of children playing on the sand. 

Next morning I started to follow up the clues. The tracks were exactly as Havildar Jut 
Sto»h had described. At one point it was clear that a Jarawa father had been fishing from a 

tree over-hanging the high tide, while his children had been playing on the saud nearby, fiiere 
tree over naugin^ ™ g > further on on the sand, were the loot-prints of several more 

jaS So tU mj own tU ta* U to «. 

j.inivus.auu oi a ; -j t i re u., th e tracks of more Jarawas coming from the 

118 - 

to fish there the previous day, and had returned in the afternoon. 

We followed these tracks for several miles up various nullahs, M herever we found 
1 A fitnarL we ako found the larger footmarks. There were no old villages, probably on 
Jaf&wa UwlinarL., it 1*0 pm it was netting dark, and as there appeared to bo 

no prospect _ "8 . it happened, had our trackers gone on another 1 of a mile, 

rhJS.'S'lSt °l £ to.™ have been diacovccd, and could havo killed 

ficui id! eorlj n« B *jt « cams act™ a pool ot wnniaf water, and 

At I-y A X « I” 1 - 11 - 1 v _ , . r ahead of us The Andamanese fell back, 

■Imo* immAotsly riUn,«d» »« ^Si* * jSSllSS-itM. killing diatance, the Jaeaoa. 
„„d oith5soppy.I<*=P‘<*£pcculloily like he voles .E»fodiaa. 
lieu itl US and raised the »l<n x _ ,-. V orvt Lirt^ the Jarawas fled headlong into the 

\\ c y ioman with her child -a Jarewa youth with red cloih round him 

jungle. I saw mi uml nnt > barrels of buck shot into the last at about lo yards distance. 

ns i“SiTwToi iL,'boi slipped into tbs jungle. Sepoy K.rpa -ended « *»« 

" ilh tuck Ant * close fl^ed with rifles_I do not tkink that they hit anybody. Hero-as 

T it ^caTof bloodin'the nullah, and the Andamanese followed this for some miles. They 

bus ™ .bo. s 

EeetSS'fo^u™ Tbc diameter of the village was about 30 yards. TLcre »», tluck 
jungle on all sides, a small nullah ttummg down one side. 

I attach a photograph of the village . , . , 

W .b MU8 b! ewoy . fav oomber ot bows. «d oteno.1,, end boro, evoqdb^ dee. 

If to Ike Bay. I look onto aeaeeh pa«y in the 

bent day, 1st ^ t[ i k „„l Ear of!. I followed up tide Hack lor 

evemns,«ndfoonden^d « U(tatwew(B onto! em^botol any Joatvaa, returned 

about two iiiiles, unu after^ 3 ■ s ^ lamwA maia toad Wo passed Severn! 

toco,op. *>“ *»i' 

SK 3SCS? KTS f"*" 4 ‘ f«ady 14 41 ttc 

hot «as clearly in cegular ■» ^ ^ ^ w. ioltenert one i. a 

There ra»?“**■ ^ J® y At thd point marked g we heard a Jar a vs idling 

north-westerly d™ctmn(f t* » said the village must be close by. As U-wui now 

a tree about 4 a mile ahead. Thi ^ f h Sight, and attack the villago m thk= 
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uaehi without success till 74) A.M. At noon we returned to the communal hub-burnt it^and 
reached out base-camp at sunset. 

Next day we explored the east beach of Port Campbell, and Petrie, and Defence Islands, 
We found no traces of J are was. On the Oth March, we went south-eastwards (mdc the map). 
At the summit nf the range there were old Jarawa villages. tte then went southwards lor 7 
miles down a long nullah (not marked in the printed map), towards Fulon Jig. 

Tills nullah is evidently a favourite haunt of the Jarawus in the rains. We passed ID old 
villa™ Each village had from HMD huts. Unfortunately none of them were inhabited, and 
we did not find anything worth destroying until we reached the point marked C on the map. 
Here we found another communal hut similar to the one destroyed two days previously. 

After destroying it we returned to camp. On my arrival at sunset. I found that wpoy 
Surian.-one of the five camp guards, had been shot dead at noon, within 10 yards of the camp. 
by some Jaruwas who bad been prowling round. Hu had left the camp to ease hiniac . 


Notes., 

The presence o 1 runaways with the Jai&wus. 

Among the fresh Jaxawa foot-prints discovered on the north of sandy islands on the '26th 
February,—and. thence right up to the Jarawn village,—were the huge foot-prints of at feast 
one man (probably more), who is not an aboriginal. At the moment when the Jar&waa were 
surprised bv our attack im the 28th February. I heard distinctly the shoutaof a Burmese or an 
Indian, In my opinion at least one of the hand which we tracked and surprised is not an abori¬ 
ginal, but a native of India. 

2 . The responsibility for the recent raids on the settlement. 

Among the articles which I sent to the Deputy Commissioner for identification on the 

29th February, were an iron file, 4 degchis, nails, an enamel cup, n piece of khaki doth, a large 
number of iron implements, and two katoraa numbered with convict numbers. The result of 
the identification will show whether this gang of Jstiawas was concerned m the raids on 
Templegunje and the Forest Deportment. It is the Templcguuje villagers who have always 
asserted that there is a runaway with the Jaiawos. 

3. Jarawa Census. 

1 came across over 20 old Jarawn villages. Each village had between 7-15 huts. The 
jungle i 9 full of well beaten Jarawa tracks. Each of the two communal Luts which we destroyed 
was capable of bolding 100 persons, There were several women a nd child ten i ] i th e y i Uiige w Inch 
we raided on the 28th February. Wherever wo found grown-up Jarawa foot-prints we also 
found the foot-prints of their children. Wo recovered a large number of nets and small bows. 
The nets are made by the Jarawa women, and the small bows are used by the children. 

In my opinion the number of Jaruwas is considerably large: than has up to the present l>ceo 
supposed. 

4 . Water ia extremely scarce on the western slopes. On a similar expedition every cooly 
should be provided with a water bottle. 

5 . On account of the thickness of the jungle it is usually accessary to get within '20 yards 
of the Jiixawns in order to kill them. It is difficult for a party of police io do this without 
bein" discovered. It wtudd not be difficult for a party of Butmans and Andamanese, HO 
Suzmans armed with guns and duos, with some Andamanese to track for them would wipe 
out every Jarawa in the place iu 2 or 3 years. 

(Sd.) D. L. MORGAN. 

7th March 1918. 


Note, 

Mr. Morgan's report does not help us very much in estimating the numbers of the Jarawa 
tribe ; but it is of great value in helping us to settle other vexed questions. 

In the Jarawn raids of 1917, which were of an extraordinarily daring character, there was 
some suspicion that the men responsible were not Jarawae nt all, but members of the so-called 
friendly tribes. 

The evidence on which the rumours were based was that the raiders were wearing red 
langotis, and could speak a few words of Hindustani; whereas, so far as was then known, the 
JarawuB always went quite naked, mid never having had communication with the settlement 
could have no knowledge of any language but their own. There were therefore some grounds 
for suspecting that the raids were the work of disaffected Andamanese of the friendly tribes, 
who were, it was suggested discontented with the policy of keeping them, so far as possible, 
awny from the debasing influences of the settlement. 
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Those who know the Andamanese beat did not credit the theory \ hut there is no doubt that 


it received wide acceptance. 

It was more particularly in regard to the raids in the vicinity of the villages of Templegunj e 
and Man] nr that the tumours were moat persistent. 

The evidence collected by Mr. Morgan in the course of his expedition is of the greatest value 
in disproving the above theory. The articles found in the Jarawa camp raided pro^ ed beyond 
doubt, that the occupants were responsible for the attacks on Tcmplegunj c and Manpur, Further 
he saw a .Tarawa wearing a red langoti; and there was strong evidence that the camp he attacked 
had nt least one Bunuan or native of India in it. The presence of such a man, presumably an 
escaped convict, among the Jaiawps would explain their having a smattering ot Hindustani, 
and would also account for their wearing langotis. 


Recently an escaped convict, recaptured after being at large for nearly a year, claimed to 
have been a prisoner in a Jarawa encampment for some mouths. Gross examination proved 
that the greater part of his story was pure fabrication ; but there may have been a slight sub¬ 
stratum of truth in it; for it has since transpired that he was a member of a gang of Uurman 
runaways who had a well founded and appointed hut in the outskirts of the Jarawa country, in 
which some of the occupants are supposed to have maintained themselves for a couple of years. 
This encampment was discovered by the members of one of the columns of this year s Jarawa 
expedition, and one of the occupants captured. This man claims that he has seen Jarawas and 
riven them food. T his is very possibly true, as it is hard, to behove that- they could have existed 
for so long in the Jarawa country unless they were on moderately fr^ndly terms with the tribe. 


R. S’. LOWIS. 


APPENDIX I, 

Extract from Mr. Field's report on the Jarawa raid on the cane file at 

Chilan-jai, 

On Saturday, October 30th, at about 6 AM. the cane file consisting of 22 convicts, and 2 
i etty officers were rooking food preparatory to starting out. for the day s work, Without any 
wnnuuir a mrtv of men, estimated by the convicts at twelve m number, came out of the ]ungk 
™ht 4 to the hut, and at a distance of about six yards shot tin re convicts a, they were lying 
fftkeubeds Tv, > never moved * the third managed to run about ten yards and then dropped 
ad In the meantime the rest of the tile tied, though five of them were wounded before they 
fi „ p-¥U j u>he id evict a say that nianv more of them would have been killed or wounded 

Peking the a^aiknte, one of whom at least was 

bitten before the dogs were killed or driven off. 

All who escaped fled into the jungle ; some made their way over the hills to Go-pla-ka-bang, 
others followed t he coast to North Bay. 

Tlieir assailants looted the place and cleared off with all the iron, and a good deal of the 

clothes, blankets, etc. , . T . 

The above is the story as I had it from the wounded and other survivors on the day after 

the raid- . 

The question at once arises as to who were the assailants. \\ hen examined by me convicts 
d| us^rted that thev had been attacked by ordinary janglics (i.«., Andamanese of the Settle¬ 
ment Homes) and nothing could shake tbeir view. They said some wore red, and some wore 
“life, iL djtfa, ud K.m« b»d clay plaatari oa thei, foKk^da. They war. pwtm that thay 
were not Jarawas. Two or three of them said that they could identify one of their assailants 

If confronted with him. 

*jl thiB ; 3 TerV - vague and I doubt if anv definite conclusion can ever be arrived at. Per- 
Bonallv 1 have no esporknee in a matter like this, and c„n hardly offer an opinion at all. It is 
a fact that on the Sunday preceding this raid a Jarawa fire was seen from Qo-pla-ka-bang on the 
hills opposite at about'7 f.k. This show's clearly that Jarawas were in the vicinity. From 
where the fire was seen to Chilau-jai h about four milea over the hills. 

Since the occurrence various rumours have been afloat to prove that these assailants were 
ordinary jauglies, and not Jarawas ; hut no definite piece of evidence has been brought to light 
to prtivti tbb statement. 


G G. FIELD, 

/>. 0 . W. G. 


9th November 1929> 

N B Two uf the wounded iuen Lair a winefi deed Ot (Loir woucuIp. 
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Note. 

It is extraordinary now this theory that the friendly Andamanese are responsible for these 
raids, persists in the face of proof to the contrary. In the above account of the occurrence 
there is not one shred of evidence to show that the raid was not the work of Jarawas, and plenty 
to show that it was. 

To the average person the .Tarawa is exactly like any other Andamanese, all Andamanese 
smear their heads on occasion with clay, and Mr. Morgan's report on his expedition against the 
Jarawaa in 1!) 1H proves that they now wear 11 langotis.” The only other evidence in favour of 
the,Tara was is that the raid was carried out at a spot about four miles outside what is generally 
looked upon ns tbe boundary of tbeir territory ; this boundary is a purely arbitrary one fixed bv 
ourselves, and is probably unknown to the Jarawas themselves, the sphere of whose operations 
i s restricted only Ivy considerat i ons of th eir own c ouvenie nee and safety. Th e fact t)i at J arawns 
were known to bo in the vicinity a few days previously seems to me to complete the case against 
them. 

If further proof of the innocence of the friendlies is necessary it is furnished in the census 
returns herewith published. The evidence shows that this particular raid was curried out by 
a party of not less than twelve men. Now the raid could not possibly have been the work of 
men of the Yerewas, the northern group of tribes ; their most southerly camps arc at Stewart 
Sound, and it would be impossiblefor a large party of them to come 80 to TOO miles south without 
our knowledge or assistance. It must therefore have been the work of members of the Boji- 
gngiji, or southern group. - The census returns show that there were at the time exact I v 12 
adult males of this group. Of these one or two are generally in hospital, others ore old feeble 
aiul decrepit and apart from the fact that the whereabouts of the majority is generally well 
known it would be impossible to collect a party of twelve men from the Andamanese in the 
south capable of carrying out an operation of this kind. 


16th April Ml, 


R. F, LOWTft, 

Superintendent, Census Operation:. 


APPENDIX J. 

Report of Officer Commanding, Column II, of Jarawa Expedition March 

1921. 

6th March 1021 ,—Left Bamboo Flat at S-30 A.M. accompanied bv Mr, Baines, a parly of 
15 Pol ice, six Andati i a nese a ml 40 convict s. Anchored i n Sh oal Bay creek opp us it e 1 he G obanir 
branch at 3 r.Jt. The whole party landed and a base camp formed about four miles up the 
M ilelilek creek by 9 p.si, 

7th March 1921, — Sent out a scouting party of six Andamanese and three Bormans. 
Discovered a good water supply about a mile north of the camp. The scouting party returnst 
at 3 r.M. and reported that they had come across two days old encampment of about eight 
Jarawas, who were out on u fishing expedition along the Jirka-tang creek. 

Sth March 1021 —Set off at 7 a.m. with eight Police, 20 convicts and five Andamanese in a 
jaortb-w«rterly direction. At 9-30 a.ji. wc suddenly came on a big camp half way down a 
hi 11 ft nd a t the head of a fresh ns l er nulla h. The cam p was cm pty t but according to th e Anda - 
manese it had been occupied about three or four days previously. ’ We spent half an hour there 
collecting any material wc could find. There were 20 huts, small leaf affairs, each occupied bv 
two people. Among the things found was an old strip of cloth with the blue convict stripe on 
it. This was the only evidence procurable to show these particular Jarawas had been engaged 
in any of the recent raids on the settlenient. No traces were found to indicate that there were 
any runaways living with them. From this camp two well defined paths led one northward- 
towards the creek, and the other south-wards towards Go bang. As this party of Jarawa;. 
had gone northwards we followed after them. At 2-30 p.m. we came down to the creek after 
very bard marching through the densest jungle, I decided it was time to look for fresli 
water, and a suitable place to camp. We followed the creek for about a mile until we came to 
a place where a small nullah branched off. My three leading Burma ns and one Andaman™- 
went up this nullah to sec if there was any fresh water there, while the rest of the party halted 
Mr. Baines, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon and my self were seated within five yards of each other' 
the convict porters altogether slightly behind us, and the police as usual when a halt was 
mode all round. The Burmnns had hardly been gone five minutes, when we heard a try of 
' Bandtiq lao Mr. Baines and I jumped up with the intention of taking the Police forward 
aft fast as we could, when the Sub-Assistant Purr con lost his head and fired his shot gun into 
the air. Immediately after the police Hnvildar also fired, it appears that the Sub-Assistant 
mirgeon r ™ 1sed thftt Jamwas were coming, and in order to frighten them fired Tim Police 
Hovildar hearing una shot fired from near where Mr. Baines end I had been seated, and 
realising that the Jarawas were somewhere about thought that I had given orders to fire 
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By the time I lind found out the real reason of these two shots being fired, and had 
prevented further firing; the Burma** had rejoined our patty in a considerable state of 
excitement. It appears that they had run into a party of 8 or D Jarawas about 200 yards 
Up the nullah. The -lamwas had jumped up and pursued them ; and were close behind them 
rapidly approaching our main party when the two shots were fired ; at once ( hey turned 
about and fled. By the time we reached the spot where the Bur mans had first seen them 
there was no trace of them ; nor could our Andamanese pick up any definite track ; as the jungle 
they had taken to was hard and leaf strewn. After cast mg round for about three quarters 
or an hour or so, w« decided that uething more could be done, us it w as then about 1 p ». n w( 
our porters were about tired out. lu fact it was felt to be useless trying to run down this 
particular party now that they knew we were armed with firearms. The whole expedition 

had been in vain, 

9th March 19^1 _It was decided to try our hick the other side of the Cholunga ridge, aa a ! I 

the .Tarawa* in the Mitetilek Jirka tang area would be in hiding, mid could never be truckciL 
4 fc about noon after a stiff climb over the ridge we struck the Pulom-jig stream, ft « decided to 
camuthere-while I took two police and two Andamanese and worked up stream and 
Mr Baines with a similar party worked down. We both returned about 3 P M, having seem a 
few old t races, but nothing in the shape of a hut or encampment to lead us to suppose they 
were anywhere near. 

j/jfi \[ (tr ch 1921.— A* our Burman guides told us it would take us two days to get hack to 
our base camp we decided to start bock that morning as there seemed no likelihood of coming 
across Jarawa* where we were. By starting at« A.M. and marching continuously, we managed 
fcaC h our base camp at 2 (•■». alt pretty tired. On our way wo came across the remains 
of a communal hut about two years old. near the top of the western slope of the ridge. 

Illh March 1921 Sent off a message to headquarters asking for orders to return. Mr. 
Baines myself. t wo police and nn Andamanese rowed up Jirka-tangcreek in the hopes of catch- 
be *,m" if th, Juraw.s fi.lii.iK- W. U1... .1.. M, kW", .bore |.l«.ly of 

fresh truces of their having been lhere. 

Returned to launch at 3 P.M., and made arrangements to break up the camp and return to 
Port Blair the next day. 

The Police were sent to destroy the encampment, which they successfully accomplished, 

J*;/r March 1921 .—'Orders received to return. Left Mr, Baines in-charge oiul returned over¬ 
land to Wimbcrley Gun]. 

Gesf-ral. Remarks. 

, T t mtty waa t oo large. Six gun* with the main party and four more if a base camp is 
to Informed i* in mV opinion sufficient There is no chance of a stand-up fight a* has been 
proved time and again. Once a single shot has been tired no Tarawa* will be Men again. The 
onlv ebance is to take them by surprise, and come on then, unexpectedly, before they know 

any armed party is after them. 

' o No traces of »ny runaways, being in this particular camp were found Had there been 
■ should have been certain to have seen hia foot-prints somewhere TOiind about the tamp. 
m V The only evidence that this party of Janiwaa had participated in any or the recent raids 
on the settlement was a narrow strip of cloth about an inch wide with the blue convict stripe 
on it found lying in front of one of the huts. 

i The Bormans were invaluable in the jungle in clearing the way and in finding them way 
ftll Jr i ni || reporting on these to the Deputy Commissioner. Three Andamanese from the 
Port Blair settlement were useful in picking up the track a and pointed out the .signs, etc The 
two from Kulapaluir and the fat man whom nobody could talk to or unde rstand and wlio was 
said to be a Jarawa, were of no use. 

G. G. FIELD. 


APPENDIX K. 


Wnneh notes made by the Revd. W. R Park, CXE. t regarding a festival, a 
part of which was witnessed by him of the village of Lapati, Gar Nicobar, 

on the 1st of March 1915. 


I visited Lapati on the afternoon of March 1st and found about 2,000 natives gathered 
, t t,,. r r 0 r the festival. It was a festival that had begun the previous evening, and would 
bfhinUid the night 1 was there. The moon was at the full. 

The main idea that seemed to underlie the ceremonies was that n great evil fish was about 
to emerge from the sand of the sea shore, and do o great deal of harm among the people. The 
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natives proltwed that they did not understand the full meaning of the ceremony ; hnt carried 
it Oat ns it was u very old custom and superstition. 

When I arrived at 1 p.m., a portion of the sea shore had been marked off, in length about 
oOO yards. I was told it would be contrary to custom, and “ sinfor me to walk between 
these marks arid the sea, 


As i watched branch ea of cocoa nut palms were cut down anti tied to stakes already driven 
into t he ground, and thus o rough fence about 3 feet G inches high was made of the length abov e 
mentioned. Next pieces of cloth were unrolled, each some 40 feet by 3 feet (J inches, and 
held up against, this fence. Then throughout Its length fringes of beads were unrolled from 
sticks, and likewise held up by willing hands at the upper part of the doth. This part of the 
work was done chiefly under the direction of the middle aged women, who displayed grout 
energy- and excitement. As the festival is only held once in 15 or 20 years the younger ■Gene¬ 
ration did not know whnt part to take, and had to be instructed. 

The fence had now assumed the appearance of a great drag-net, and it hud been erected to 
prevent the “ great evil fish ' from passing by when it should emerge from the ground. 

Incidentally I may mention that it was tjuite obvious that the women scented under the 
impression that they would receive good fortune through holding up the net, probably in the 
way of giving birth to more children. 

The enclosed space was now entered by about twenty men. each with some kind nf hat 
upon his head . {either a very old straw hat. naval cap, bowler, or old silk tup hut), and a fringe 
of green paper round hi$ neck ; this being in addition to the usual foil dress costume tlm( turn- 
Bifil s of a piece of red tape round the waist. First three plaited fish-shaped mats, made of leaves, 
and representing an octopus, * lobster, and some more Ordinary fish, were dragged oV< r the sund 
of the enclosure from one end to the ot her. Next baskets of the fruit of some overhanging trees 
were given to the men by m old woman, who struggled hard with another woman for the honour 
id doing this service. T his fruit is about half the size of a cocnanut. and is ordinarily used for 
poisoning the water for the purpose of killing fish. Then tv.. men entered w jth long kml sharp 
pointed stakes. After carefully inspecting the sand for some minutes one of them *tidd. rdv 
ihrust lus stake into the sand with considerable vigour, and the other doing the wirne, thev 
nppeared to be engaged in slaying some monstrous unseen fish. 


Th is fBime performance was carried out again by other men at the other end of the enclosure 
The poison fruit waa buriud in the holes thus nmda. 

A * point of the procedure 1 was informed that at the last festival of this kind, which 
hud taken place from 15 to 20 years curlier {the Nicob&rese chronology is vague) a mule devil 
hud been previously caught and was buried in the sand. This time they had managed to obtain 
o female devil which they were going to bury to keep the male company. What it consisted 
of I could not ascertiiui. The only information given was that it was w rapped up carefully 
in leaves, and until 1 left the place the ceremony could not proceed, for it was not the custom 
to allow an outsider to remain longer. Accordingly as it was the natives wish, and o„lv one 
hour remained before the .-tat ion steamer was to leave the island, t hurried away. 

Olio other point in connection with the feast was mentioned to me ; the Kicobwesa sun 
posed that a process of generation had been going on within the earth during the past! -1 yean* 
ana that for the next seven years this process would cease, and no creation would be in 
progress - consequently the coming years would not be so plentiful a* the past, :lni | im | C ss the 
creative power is renewed at the end of seven years a great famine will entoie. 

There was no dancing after the festival, but all returned to their respective huts where 
Inrgc stores of food and water had been laid up. They would not leave their compound* for 
the next seven days and seven nights, because they feared misfortune j n the form of treadim. 
on poisonous fish-bones in that period of time. 


Pout Blair, 
3rd March 1915. 


W. R. BARK, 

Vhnpitiiii „ 


APPENDIX L. 

Extract from Diary of Mr. E, Hart, Government Agent, Car Nicobar, 

The quaint customs of the NicoWcAe have beau described bv many visitors, and do not 
call for comment hero, fn the devil-dnvmg ceremony this year f noticed that the “ Menlu- 
“? S Irnd seven or eight sword bayonets, the latter bro^s handled, the former the old trian¬ 
gular affairs. N one were sharp enough to cut, though a thrust might give a nasty wound. 

I am assured that the bayonets were most effective in driving out the devils. 

On June 12th Davidson's mother was buried in great state. She is said to have been 
nearly 100 years uid. 
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The gtave was dug in 14 El-panum in the coral rock, about 3 feet deep* 

41 All the world ” (ta-K»k‘liv«i-tarik) was invited, and two hundred came. 

The ceremony resembled a Burmese Spongy! by an p in some reapecto* There was the 
dragging to and fro of the coftin, only in this case it waa in a big racing canoe (arp naaolo). It 
w i aa dragged around the village by teams of men pulling on eanea a hundred feet long, komu 
Biadc a pretence of dragging it backwards, but it never went backwards, only it vvaa hold stdl 
for a few minutes. It was a tug of war with a coffin for the mark. Women lay on the coffin 
and howled. 

The coffin waa put into the grave, and a dozen fowls, and three little pigs were stabbed all 
over and flung in with it. Then it was covered over. It was ghastly. 

Tho canoe, a fine big affidf , was chopped and isawn to bits and laid up under the dead* 
house. 

Five big pigs were tied up under the dead'house during the ceremony to please the 
spirits ; but at dusk they were quietly set free and driven away into the jungle. 

The company took him pa of meat from the funeral feast, about a thousand pounds weight 
td pork, and diaper&etb They declared that it was, '* k>rk-ta-gor , i.e-* a grand burying. 

All the usual ceremonies of sweeping tlits spirits out of the grave^ etc. t were duly perform- 
ed t aud a line grave post has been set up. 


APPENDIX M. 

The Ossuary Feast on Car Nicobar* 

The O^uiirv Foasl i* probably the most important of the numerous religious e/ente of t he 
tffcobftT„ rtfl v ™r. Not that the fr»»t is on ummul otto, for it It not; there n nojixcddutc fonts 
obscrvniiee.whicli dependaon the ability «t the village * furnish the notineenmderabL*material 
lUjeesBan* for * hu proper performance of ihu ceremony-. In bud time* the intervals are of longer 
duration thill when the people are prosperous; but an each village invites the ^habitants ol 
sounding villages to their own particular least the Nieobarosc have fairly frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of enjoying themselves in this fashion. 

I have ol tium-d from the Bev. U. Whitehead, who was for some years in charge of toe 
e 1 > Mission m Car Nicobar, an excellent account of this festival, which on account ul it* 
accuracy end conciseness I venture to reproduce, although an account of tins Ic^st ha* 
already appeared in a previous report. R F L 


The Ossuary Feast. 

(Or more literally “ The Fiwtital aj the eating of Pork ”,) 

Some two or three years after the death of some one, and indeed every two or three years; 
for the festival is one which calls for cooperation on the part of the whole village, they hold 
a cnuTieil of Elder* of the village to consider the question of keeping, that year, the Ossuary 
J V , [ If all agree, and are able to contribute, pigs having become numerous again, they hi 
a day lor the setting up of ft post with food (or the dead hanging on it. 

Then they cut down and trim a slender straight tree, of about the height of a cocowuit 
paitu and this is curried to the village. They chisel through this post, and put m pep on which 
the food u to be tied. Then when every thing is ready it is erected, without the aid of pulleys 
The post is put into its hole, and fastened in position with long pieces of cane, such as are used 
for the rigging til their can04?& 

The food for the dead is strung together, and a man goes up the post, and ties the food on 
to the pegs of the post. He takes with him a long thin rope (not cane) tied m a loop, and 
passes it over one of the pegs. Another man stands at the foot of the post also keeping hold 
of the rope, and the food is placed In baskets and hoisted up, yams of different kinds, 
panda nua (or bread fruit), and ripe cocoa nuts, also pieces of pork m baskets, and thus tied on 
o the pe«a of the neat as offerings to the dead. Hie post with the food on it is left standing 
until the Ossuary Festival. Then, one month before the festival, the people of tho place 
where the feast is to be held (more literally " of those who wish to eat pork ’ } severally go to 
their friends in the other villages to tell them about the feast (literal >y that they wish to cat 

P°rk ”> , . 

Next month when the time for the feast is getting near, they prepare pens for the pigs, * 
one pru for each pig. Then ou the ni nth day of the month they go again to invite their friends 
who live in the other villages. " On the day after tomorrow ” say tho messengers, 1 will b K 
the decoration of the houses ”, (i\e., inside, with a great display of doth, plated spoons, forks, 

« 2 
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etc.), mi the third day the pig# will be put into the pens, and ou the fourth day they will bn 
slaughtered. 

Some of the invited g mints will come cut the day of the decoration of the Houses; and these 
will help by bringing in the pigs from the jungle, beginning with those nearest the village, The 
hosts (mi., (he whole population of the village where the feast is held) tire busy with other pre¬ 
parations. The pig is generally caught by laying hold of its outer fore leg, and thus throwing 
it over, whilst someone is feeding it, and shading its eyes with the spithe of the arena palm ; but 
the more timid or wildish ones are caught with a noose or crook. 

The people then go to the village, carrying the pigs round to all the various groups of houses, 
singing the songs they have made in “ praise of the pig ”, or rather about the pigs, ami their 
success or failure in catching them ; or about the other incidents of the feast. Wherever 
they go betel nut and cigarettes are served out to the carriers, who having gone the round 
of the village, return to the house of the owner of the pig, and put it into its pen, and then 
wait a hit for their comrades who may not yet have come in with the pigs from the more 
distant plantations. 

After that all the visitors prepare for the dance; for not until after the bones have been 
exhumed do the people of the village dance, they arc too busv; hut oidv the guests. The 
women dunce first by themselves. The dancing must be kept up ull night long, at least in the 
group of houses where t lie post with food for the dead on it has been erected; sometimes 
however if a village is very poor, no post has been erected. 

When the messengers go round to give notice of the least, they especially invito those 
skilled in dancing ; and if any village is not disqualified (by sickness or recent deaths) for dancing, 
n troupe will have practiced at home, sometimes a new dance and song, so that they may acquit 
themselves with credit- before the whole island. 

Perhaps there may Lea dozen long pieces, and (our or five short ones in a set. They begin 
wit h the short pieces, and then alter each long piece (excepting the last) they sing and dance 
t he short picees over again. Also at the end uf each long piece there may be a song (with dance), 
partly at least, in English, Uurmcsc or Hindustani. 

Next morning they cut down the lofty post of the food of the dead, and it is thrown away 
in the jungle, together with the food tied on it; then a pig is killed us a special “ offering ”, 
the pule of its pen being chopped to get it out. People eat most of the flesh ; but some of it has 
a string passed through it, mid it is put on the “ offering (sic)” together with the intestines. The 
oibiring is laid on some green cOcoanut leaves torn into ribbons, and on which the blood of 
the food of the offering lias been sprinkled, at the very place where the post had stood. 

After this most of the pigs are taken out of their pens and killed. The pigs are singed, 
and more or less roasted somewhere near the village, and cut up into pieces, and pork is then 
given to all the visitors, beginning with those who have come from the moro distant villages ; 
and when all have got their share they prepare to go home. Only the lower jaw and the Juqo H 
are not given away ; they remain the property; of the owner of the pig; and a specially large 
jaw-bone with big tusks will he treasured lor many years as u trophy of the feast. 

Nome of till- pig* from the jungle are let out, one by one in the latter part of the afternoon. 
These are the tuvnge ones ; and someone who is skilled in catching and holding pjg S by the ears 
i* chosen to play wit h them. If, as sometimes happens, a man is accident all v bitten or ripped 
by the boar's tusk, in the arm or leg, the boar is at once speared by than*standing by. It were 
an abomination (“ sin ”) for young folks to eat the flesh of a hoar which Inis gashed a man ■ 
only old folk* may oat this. 

Some of the guests may have gone home after getting their share of the pork ; but most 
"lav on until after the playing with the pigs. Nearly all however depart that evening or night. 

On the following day the fat pigs arc killed and reduced to lard, which is stored in cocoanut 
shell* : and all through next night dancing is kept up, a number of people from the neighbour¬ 
ing village--) joining them again. 

tin the next morning they make preparation for digging up the dead. They cut down 
cocoanut leaves, and partition off the “ good (i.r, ceremonially clean) houses in " al-pamun ” 
fi.e. the cemetery quarter where arc the birth and death houses, and also the public halt, and 
other " good ” houses, and also the traders shops). Thia fencc of upright leaves rum com¬ 
pletely round the cemetery, except on the side of the place where the bones arc thrown awny 
by those who are ceremonially unclean; fur they go out that way. Sometimes they are engaged 
in digging up the dead for one or two whole days, if there have been many dcatlis. 

Then the bones are dug up; and each person's bones are pi need separately on the spathe of 
u variety o( lofty p*bn, ami bound round with new doth, just as the fresh corpse had been 
bound round, only the bones of persons who have been a good while dead, say two years or so, 
dug up ; for otherwise there would be flesh still on them, though the graves are always in 
ground of coral formation. AH the bones arc thus wrapped up, and placed in the unclean ” 
bouses, where they will remain all night, and where also those “ unclean ” through contact 
wim the graves and bones will sleep. 
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On the morrow the palm spathe tiuil the cloth is torn off, and “ what is to be thrown away 
most, of the bones) is thrown away ; whilst the bouts of some rich or P®"**™ 

be buried again, un«l sometimes yet uguin at. the nest Ossuary Feast. In Nankuri the shall 

U put ™ aS food is Js to it. wWI« 0 » pwplt*» k*vi»8 tU. m «oo4 «ra«l t 

but this is not done in Car Nicobar, 

Before digging up the bones they wLU draw what water may be required for ns«nntii the 
cntl of the function. Lid this they will cover over that it may not be polluted by the breeze 
whit'li may pass over the bonce. 

There will be a dance all through the night after the digging up of the bones, and also after 
the fillip in of the graves the next day. People of the neighbouring village* are umtad* 
come toThe.sc dances; and the " unclean " (men and women] farm a group of < llkncur *^ , theE “* 
XL for other people may not touch them with their hands. The fence of cobnut leaves 
is left standing for some time ; and perhaps for a month or two the unclean may no 
(with theif fingers) even their own food or then cigarettes. 

An unfixed number of days after the digging up of the bones, they have » spcciat 
n fliir i lt Qn the followin'' morning thev have a crude sort of single-stick fencing with a J 

££3tuJotiloA IU piece ofwood snaps off the end of the stick of the assent, 

. X t k ( . nt p cr on the back, that one is supposed to be beaten. Then follow nrestlI ng 
matches; and alter that the leaves forming the fence round the cemetery are thrown aside, 
and the cloth and spoon decorations of the houses are stowed away, 

tL i. two or to. 0tw» p»pi« »mg» «° " lt « r v ‘. l u e; u :. ch .“ l !‘_°£ 

then, to a big boat race. If those who have been sent do not return mimediaUlj, they 

f “ ta. . % a*., whitb invite tl,e 

^pkffrom like, vilUgw to perform, tko tost, not taking part m it. This bnags the Ossuary 
J^cusL to a cloift. 

d ' t ' "i ho above account is for the most part translated from composition exercises, writieo 
in Nicobar esc by children in the Car Nicobar Mission bchool. 

(I. W. 


APPENDIX N. 
Nicobarese Folk-tore. 


Note by the Rev. G, Whitehead. 
lb8 ( ,r Nme^a ^ 

story of the deluge may £ S™ fiood in this land, and the whole surface of it w» 

“ Gnce upon a timef fortunate enough to swim to a gnat tr» which 

covered With water. One man, J™ _ • He e i imbcd the tree and lived up in the branches 

was not entirely uiiiuerst _ Whenever he saw anv cocoa nuts come touting his way 

01 L"-^i 52 u!ai(- 2 Ssai 1= «■*•* «* - *-‘“ d 

m tt ^ r - theryi up in brandies of the tree. 

ilT "hi «du stopped, »ud thru little hy fed. the outers dccrowd. Mid h. got u MU. 
j „ jr }mat was able to get down to the solid earth- 

more room ; ant * AS8ua ged, he spied a bitch hitched up among the brunches 

Then when the waters b I of ^ htn _, lto i (£.«., the thorny palm). Me 

,>[ a tW«d*ASdi& took it with him, and made it his wife; and they lived together, 
went to it ndrd» _ ' . h h d 0 (fepring which was human. 

the bitch and the man , and V * tLcit v0iy ^anty loin doth) 

So the people dog’j'uil' and also the band they wear round their head. 

^ **^ otte chilJrcn 

nl tlint dog (bitch) * 


G. W. 
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APPENDIX O. 

Folk-lore stories obtained from Mr. E. Hart, Car Nicobar. 

/. The history of the girl in the moon. 

There was once a woman who had four children ; one of them was a baby whose name was 
To-mi-rook. The names of the others were, " Industrious ”, 1 Due who minds her own lAmi- 
ness ", and ” Story-teller ", They were all girls. 

One day the mother scut the three girls to weed the garden while =be slaved at home to 
mind the baby. 

Soon the sun got hot, and Story-idler swung on the branches of a trots and would not work. 
The others got very sunburnt and asked Story-teller to come and kelp; but she only laughed, 
and later on she slipped away and went homo. She put dost on her Jieitd and told her mother 
that she had done all the work, and that the other two hud played, uisd were now idling on the 
way home. ’ a 

The mother told Story-teller to get her dinner, and threatened to punish the other two. 
When they came in she thrust some food at them, but said nothing, and the two girls were 
very sad P lint they ate their frwd quietly* 

When they had eaten the mother asked “ Did you like your dinner ? " *■ Yes ” the” said, 
" it was nil right*. " Ho Ho she laughed, " well it w r as mixed with tilth from the baby I 

did it because you were so idle and disobedient ”, The two children were very sad, and set out 
to ru u away. 

They know they would be found if they remained in the island, so they decided to go up 
to the moon. They tried to go up by way of a creeper, but it broke, so they begun to climb 
up a cob web. One of them remembered a little box that tslm had left, in the house, and ran 
back to get it, but her mother caught her and would not let her g«. The other girl came down 
to see where her .sister was, and the mother caught her by the foot. There was a long tussle 
and the poor girl a ankle was sprained, hut she got free at last and climbed up to the mourn ' 

The wicked mother tried to follow, but the web broke and let her down. 

So the girl lay down in the moon with her box for a pillow, and there she still ia as every¬ 
body may see when the moon is lit up. 1 


II. The story o/ the Great Fis/i. 

Two big girls were cleaning tripe on sumo recks at low tide. Just there the sea was very 
deep, and one of them let the knife full into the sea. It was at once swallowed bv a great fish 
c alled Ka-hn-ko. 

“ 0b » U««** divc d °' v “ ailtl knife \ cried the other girl; so she dived down and was 

at once swallowed by tlm fish. The other girl waited for a long time playing w j t h \ p^Lie 
anrl at last she too dived down into the deep water to look for the knife, only tu meet the same 
fate as the other girt 

The big fish swam away into the ocean with the girls in his belly. 

After a time the girls began to get hungry, and the fish said, ** Why don't you cut and 
eat some of my liver i 1 ' They took him at his word and ate a lot of In* liver This happened 
several tunes, mid tile fish was uncomfortable about it, ¥ « he spat out the girls ou a rock in the 
midst of the ot^au* and warn atvay* 

After a lime a shark came and said " Den t be afraid, ] an, looking for you, get on my back 
and 111 cany you back home, 1 

So the shark carried them back to the rock they had dived from, and they went home. 


I1L A dorrmtic tmgrdy. 


A man ami his wife had three children, and lived in the jungle. One day the man went 
to catch fish, and bade tlm children collet coeoanut shells to make a fire. 

The woman took a sharp knife and whetted it while the children made the fire When the 
lire was ready she called the eldest boy to her and said, " Come, I will shave vour head " So 
ho came ami snt down before her, when, horror 1- gush !! she cut oil his head ft. 

She called the second child ami did the same, and threw both their heads into the fire. 


Then she called the youngest child, but he would not come, Ife said, ** No, no, you will 
cut my head off as you have done to the others ". Bitf she said, 1 No, no, I wilt hover fftrvc 
you so tor you ere my favourite, you ate the one who half chews my betel nut for mo " &> 

at teat be came, and she cut oil his head too. 
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When the father returned he naturally asked where the children were. I don t know f \ 
said th+3 mother, “in the jungle l suppose Bn he Called them, hut of course nobody 
answered. Again he asked his wife where they were, but site only told him lies. 4i Never 
mind *% she said, " come and cat your dinner. 1 So he ate his dinner, and she sat by him ; 
when he had finished hia wife said. "Well, do you know you have eaten ynur own children’s 
Refill V* Then a change came over her, and she became a sen eagle, and as she flew away she 
cried “ Ank, &nk, auk ”, 

As for the man he leaned back and beat his head against a post and cried. So he became 
an owl, and goes about always crying and bewailing his grief. 

/F. Ths discovery of Chaura + 

Long long ago the people of {.'ar Nicobar did not know that there was any other country 
besides this ijaml. They called it “ pa-nam ", that is to say. the world. True there were 
wild tales of enormous canoes; some said they were birds w ith white wings, seen far away 
across, the sea : but most fulks thought it was all a dream. 

At last some folks made a toy canoe from the dry spat he of the coconnut flower. The 
people set up leaves for sails, and put in a cargo of little yurna ; then they set it adrift in the sea, 
and 11 way it w r cut merrily over the water. 

After some months t he little canoe came back, and in it were some very tiny cooking pots. 
Now the people ol Car Nicobar had never seen i% Cooking pot, so they did not know what to 
make of these pretty little things, till somebody put some water into one* and m if did not leak 
lie set it on the lire and boiled some water in it; then they put down some bits of yam in ami 
they were boiled too and found to be very good. 

Then the people said. " Perhaps there are big pots in the place where the little ones 
come from ”, so they again sent off the little canoe, and followed it across the sea in their big 
canoes* Far far it went for a whale night and day; and at lost the tuen saw an island over the 
sen, so they paddled to it. They were almost missing ft, but some canoes came out to meet 
them, and so they came to Chaura. 

There they saw big canoes to carry more than tw enty men, and also big puts, so I hey bought 
some pots and brought them home with great pride and joy. 

From that time there lias been trade between the two islands, and the people have been 
great friends. 

F. Bats. 

Long ago before there were any bats on Oar Nicobar a ship from n foreign country was 
wrecked at A rung. On the west coast. The stormy wind drove her on ihe rocks, for there only 
a very narrow binding place at A rung, not big enough for a ship, m the vessel was broken to 
pieces* 

Only a few of the sailors got to land, and these did not know the w ay, so they struck in land 
and came tojhe land of the devils. Their clothes were nU torn and dirty, and they climbed 
the trees to get food. Then the devils turned them into bats ; (he big folk into big huts ; the 
middle sized tulkd into middle sized bats; and the boys into little bats: and that is how the bats 
first came to Car Nicobar, for before that time none hud ever been set n. 

VL The origin of the cocoa miL 

There was once a man who worked magic, and mode water flow out of his elbow. Such a 
man is dangerous„ being possessed of a devil, so the people chopped his brad off. and threw it 
into the jungle. After u tinie a tree grew out of Lhe skull, and at last fruits as big as a man’s 
head grew on it, and these fruits were full of water. Now water ih very scarce ob the island ; 
but nobody would drink the water of the eocoamit tree until, one day, a sick man almost at 
the |mint of death was so parched with thirst that he was given sonic eocoanut water to drink, 
and from that time be began to recover. So all sick [>eopIe were given eocoanut water to drink 
and in time everybody drunk it. 

7JL The story of the magio man. 

Once upon a time t here w as a man named Ot-nyn-Uum-ku, He could rend peoples thoughts, 
and when he went out in the mm he did not get wet. 

One day he w ent cut to get bread-fruit for dinner, whilst his wife collected sticks and drew 
the water. 

As he did not come bark she went to see what was the matter, and found him up a tree 
chopping at the fruit i but ns soon as lie cut through a stem it joined together again as if he 
had cut through water, and so he could not gather any fruits. 

Then his wife went up the tree and cut the bread-fruit, and they took them home* and 
the wife thought very much about this matter. 
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Another t ime the men were hunting pigs, and the only man who hud a chopper was Ot-nya- 
hum ku : but no sooner did he cut a path through the bushes than the branches grew together 
nguin, and so the others could not follow the dogs and pigs. They got disgusted at this, aud 
went home leaving all the spoils of the cliape to him* 

After a longtime Levied, and they put his body up in a tree; but in a short time he tame 
to life again, and hi& wife and all his friends wondered very much. 

Tears passed by, and at last he died igain, and us he lay dying he said/' When I am dead 
leave a hole down into my grave* for in three days I shall rise up again. You must dig me up 
and I shall live on ; but if you do rot dig me up I ?hall di* t and live no more/ 1 But in three 
ditva the smell from the Si ole into the grave ml so bad that they filled it up with sand* and so 
the magic man never came to life any mbre + 


VIII „ The origin of sharks. 

Once upon a time there wfc* a tribe of people on the east coast of the island tvho were very 
suv age. They also knew much in agio, and could bewitch people. J>o the people of tho^e parts 
rase up nnd killed many of those savages, and drove the real to the west side of the island* 

These savages would hill a man at sight, and they would come creeping through the jungle 
to the villages in hope of killing somebody unawares. 

Now it happened that a boy was going through the jungle carrying his little brother on 
his shoulder. He heard a person walking behind him, hut took no notice till bis brother 
cried out. "< 0h r 1 am hurt with n thornbut it was really the man walking behind who had 
stuck him in the thigh with a spear. 

** Don’t tease the child, you'll make him fair cried the elder bny t who thought somebody 
was teasing the child by pinching him. 

In a moment the savage man drove has spear into I he child's body, under the arm, and 
killed him. The elder lad let Ins brother fall, and ran to the village to tell his parent* what 
had happened. 

Then ihe villager* rose np in their wrath mid attacked tho*e ravage?. Many were killed* 
and some were driven down to the flea shore. 

■When the savages saw that they w ere doomed to he shin they turned themselves into 
gbarkn by magic ; and now* all along the coast there arc man-eating sharks who are the terror 
of the fishermen 

/X* The uian t rho came back> 

There was once a man who went w ith other men, each in his own canoe, to barter with 
the men on a ship feir bread and tobacco in exchange for cocon nut a and fruit. He did not notice 
that the ship was moving, aud so got carried aw ay to * foreign land where he married and had 
two children* He used to go in a boat aud enteh fish* and so he became very well-to-do. 

One day he saw a boat near the shore, so he got some food and water end went of! in it. 
leaving his wife ftiul children behind. 

lie rowed, und then set his sail, and after many days he got hack to his own land. 

He found the people were keeping a feast in his memory ; for he was given up for dead ; 
and everyone was dancing Eind Hinging, for it was dark. 

He went to the pens where the pigs arc kepi and felt their cars. " Why these are my 
own pigs ", he thought. Then he climbed a tree to get a cocoanut to drink* and some people 
who heard the noise culled out, lL Hi! that tree is tabu for the dead man ’** H What dead 
man ? f \ he asked. When they gave the nnfn6 he said “ why that's me* l f m not dead 
When he came down they saw who it was, and ho went to the house, aud told lm story amid 
great rejoicings. 


APPENDIX F. 

The following note on the recurring seasonal religious ceremonies observed 
by the Car Nico bares© was obtained from John Richardson, a native of 
Car Nicobar. 

Richardson wan educated in tlio Car Nicobar Mission School, and afterwards was for some 
years in u school in Mandalay; first as scholar, and afterwards us tracker; and he is now Tate- 
chist and teacher in his old school at Mns in Tar Nicobar. 

This note is published m the form in which it came into my hands, without alteration* 
except for the correction of a few clerical errors. 


R. F. L. 
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ceremonies of l he Car Nieoharese throughout the year, 

J a«iiory,“Fa-naag-nya el patt-am, (fa-itang-nva is the abstract noun of the verb Ci fang/* 
to burn* El pan-am is simply the beach where public buildings, grave yard, dead house., and 
birth houses are). 

In the month of December rattan leaves are stuck across the el pan-am tt> keep off the 
evil spirits which bring sickness to the people during the N, E* monsoon. 

Id January these leaves arc pulled up and gathered in a heap on the beach r where they 
are burnt. 

On that occasion the leaves which are used as medicine are displayed hung in the houses 
at el pan-am* in honour of the events. 

February .—In tins mouth the spirits of the dwelling houses are honoured. Fishes are 
caught from the sweet water ponds in the interior. £ in a El fishes arc stuck on sticks, and placed 
over the entrances of the houses. (“ Ivc-la kapa-ti, 1 i\e,, to put up fish for the houses.) 

March .— t( Ke4a ok pa-ti T1 * the putting up of the young cocoanuts in the houses. 

On. this occasion the spirits of the sea fishes are honoured* In the night men go out in 
several canoes to catch the curve fishes. Tho fishes are attracted by the light of the torches, 
and wdien they come alongside the canoes they are speared. In the meriting everyone brings 
his catch to d pan-am on the beach with several young cwoanuts and tender leaves of 
cOGOJmutr palm. The fishes arc cut up into small bit a, and stuck on the young coco&nuts with 
the leaves. In each hut three of these young cocoa nuts are to be hung* 

This is the offering to spirits of the deep, in order that they may not got angry, anil send 
sickness through the eating of tho fishes. 

This is the calmest of the months* and trips to Chaura Island can bo taken twice; and 
people go far out to sea to catch fish by lines and hunks. 

April .—In this month fire festival is held. 

When the moon is waning the w hole night is Lighted with cocoanut shells. Dancing goes 
on the whole night; followed by wrestling in the morning* 

After this performance no light should be shown at c'l pan-int till about the waning of 
Hay* when the harvest festival will be bcM + 

May ,—In this month “ Kumseu-rd ” or the making of pudding is held. Yams, ripe 
and green plantains are scraped. First of n!3 cocoanuts are scraped* and oil is extracted. 
When the oil is refined the scraped yams, and ripe and green plantains arc put in the Hi aura 
pots. The pudding has to be stirred the whole night till it is quite cooked, in order that it 
may not stick on the side of the pot. This has to be done at el pan-am under the houses, 

n The next morning each family has to kill a pig. The village is decorated with tender 

coeoanut leaves* which are wound round the top of a stick, and over them some young cocoa- 
nuts are cut crosswise and put on the stick; then pig's blood is sprinkled on the coeoanut 
leaves, and pudding on the young coeoanut-s, 

AH the best produces of the land arc hung among the decorations id the houses, such as 
the largest size of yarns a coconniits, pineapples* jack fruits, os Well as sumo of the puddings. 

The men who hang up the decorations in the house will shunt mrt p u may this season be 
a prosperous one; plenty of pigs* cocoamifcs, yams* etc. p and may a pretty girl he willing to 
wed with me”* and so oru 

The next day is a day of rest. In the evening the boys will go to el pan-am where they , 
start the game of spearing the young cocoanuts which were stuck on the decorations* They 
are collected in one place* and tho hoys stand in a long line; a man throws each young coeoanut 
in front of the boye T and as the nut rolls on the ground the boys try to hit it. When they have 
done that at el pnn-ain they will go into the village to perform the .-tame thing. 

Next day is a hunting day lor the vM pig* 

June ,'—No ceremony in this month. 

Juhj .— The bad spirits are driven away, and put on n raft* The spirits of the dead have 
rendered help* and so they are honoured. Each relation of the dead has to provide anything 
that is demanded of them; kill chickens and pigs. 1 These ore handed to the IVnudun-na, 
or the Seersp who are the only persons that can approach them. They were Mfra-fai be hire 
they become Ta-mi-lua-na. 

Aufpi&t— The first festival of fishing with line and hnok after the rough weather. The 
usual offerings are put in the house * three young oocofinuts ure hung with hits of fish* and 
fern* arc placed cm the wall of the house all round* with bit* of iisb sach. 

September *—Second festival of fishing with line and taonkp* This time they go to th» west 
const for the first time. (Offering as in August.) 

October .— 1 The putting on of the Banyan leaves at the el pan-am to change the direction 
of the wind from S. W. to N. F*. 

B 
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Novembers Driving of the bad spirits as in July ; but are not sent away on a raft as the 
wind is contrary. They are simply killed by the Ta-mi-Iiia-nas, and thrown into the aea. 

The spirits of the dead are not fed either. 

December *—The putting up the rattan leaves on the bench to keep off the bad spirits 
which bring sickness generally at this time of year. 


APPENDIX Q 

Note by John Richardson on “tabus v and ceremonies in connection with the 
annual trip to Chaura for the purchase ol the earthenware cooking 
pots made there. 

Several things are tabu'd or forbidden when a canoe is newly bought from Chmira H e r ^ B| 
bats ought not to be eaten,—reason, their wings might blind the eyes* and people will not be 
able to find their way to Chaum. Octopus fish should not be eaten as it ia bad for those travel¬ 
ling on the sea, aa it is known to have attacked ships, Splitting of wand b forbidden to prevent 
the canoe from splitting of jt&elf; and many other things. These are observed for montlis, 
even for a whole year before the canoe takes its first trip to Chaura and back. 

When a boy is taken to Chaura for the first time the blood of a chicken is sprinkled all over 
his body before the starting from Car Nicobar, and after the arrival at Cliaura. 

After coming back from Chaura there will be a canoe race, and then strips of pork are 
tied up and hung over the body of the boy for about one or two hours. After that raw egg* 
are crushed on Ins head. This continues for one or two days. Silver wire is wound round 
both his anna and legs* like el run-a-fab Heeds of pandanus are stringed and hung on hiiu. 
The boy keeps a stick to keep off the nther boys from getting the seeds. Several boys would 
hang about him trying to snatch the needs without being caught. 
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Imperial Tables. 


TaIiJi-* IV 4iui V arc bLftdk fur tEi? Audi RUB* u*I Eicuburfl aI Uwrv ia utf ntbaii ppfllftium in tbi-M» 

lilaiidik 

(2) Tablet KXlVp XVIII, XIX. XXi tod XX It uf thu «;ric« □£ Imp rial iCtfUiu Tflbka buvo not beo« 
prepared* 









TABLE I.—Area, Houses and Population 
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TABLE III.— 1 Towns and Villages classified by Population. 
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TABLE VII.—Are, Sex and Civtl. CoTromoN—P art I.— General Table 
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TABLE VH.— Ace, Sex Aim Civil Condition. 
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TABLE VII,— Ace, sex axd Civil Condition. Part II,— Details by Locality. 

PORT BLAIR. 
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20—40 
10—60 
00 and 0 Y£f 


BUDDHIST 

0—5 . 
5—10 
10—J 5 
15—20 
20—*0 
40—60 
00 and over 


MUSAL31AN 

0—5 . 
5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—$0 
40—60 
60 and over 


CHRISTIAN . 

6—5 * 
B^IO 
10—J 5 
15—20 
20—40 
40—>60 
60 mil Enrer 


Jfttft-LATtHF 


UjTHJLBftrEDr 

SLiBMtjj. 

WSBOWEHm 

Parioaa, 

Male,. 

Female*. 

Maka. 

Female*. 

Malta. 

FeUmlga, 

Males. 

Fi'inalcjL 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

15,675 

13,747 

1,923 

4,422 

m 

7.074 

m 

1351 

311 

rm 

274 

259 

273 

257 

1 

9 



478 

264 

214 

263 

209 

d. 

K 

■ ii 

I 


3S3 

172 

190 

167 

m 

'* s 

D 

45 

121 

806 

170 

17 


326 

9.673 

3,830 

462 

177 

a.9fn 

3.603 

353 

119 

769 

247 

130 

13L 

2>m> 

0T.7 

39 

19 

28 

7 

1 + 4- 

42 

1^22® 

2,strj 

JOT 

4 

792 

437 

117 

9 

m 

70 

93 

8.599 

7,267 

1.332 

2,143 

447 

4,5M 

863 

730 


ass 

174 

181 

173 

L7fl 

1 

m 


* 

335 

182 

I5i 

182 

148 

£ 

A 

*»# 

a** 

235 

103 

U2 

163 

96 

**■ 

J 


... 

2 05 

101 

104 

74 

n 

""25 

2,312 

1,403 

m 

31 

+■ ■ 

2 

ra ei 

i§? 

4.556 

1,935 

210 

500 

172 

92 

U71 

319 

21 

13 

2 

■■■ 

89 

40U 

120 

12 

2 

443 

213 

72 

0 

84 

59' 

69 

63 

65 

1 

21 

■ ■ 

87 

1 

7 

■ •« 

*i ■ 

... 

a a i 


■ ■ r 





iri 

... 

. 



ifl 

... 

■ ■p«p 

M- 

1 

1 


1 

1 P-P 

rri 

... 

Si-* 

P P¥ 

9 

S 

■++ 

7 

■ Si. 

... 

**■ 

... 

■S p* 

50 

38 

I 

9 

Mmm 

*■ ■ 

... 

1 


16 

16 


4 

¥*W 

28 

1 

1 

* + 9 

2 

2 

¥4-1 


mm* 

7 

2 

H4 

&■ 

«■ 







V** 

mmw 

367 

363 

24 

iso 

3 

154 

IS 

40 

3 

3 

3 


3 






3 

1 

2 

1 

2 



«* 

mmm 

4 

5 

L 

fi 

3 

6 

1 

" l 

" 2 


mm* 

274 

S» 

m 'm 

130 

"* B 

2 


**. 


90 

70 

i 

JS 


165 

J5 

21 

3 

£5 

15 


2 

«■ 

42 

4 

1 

#P# 

J9 

9 

Hi 

2,405 

2,361 

44 

764 

12 

1,413 

24 

164 

8 

3 


3 


3 





1 

l 

... 

" l 


*»■ 

«.. 


7 

3 

4 

2 

3 

I.*. 

1 



... 

27 

20 

7 

33 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4ii 

■*- 

1,736 

1 P 71T 

10 

017 

3 

4 

L 


010 “ 

21 

560 

21 

11 

I2P 

2 


9S9 

403 

14 

ID 

9 

111 

67 

5 

0 

£ 

3,840 

3,334 

446 

L188 

159 

1,852 

£21 

m 

ee 

151 

82 

09 

82 

09 





IIS 

66 

52 

03 

50 

... 

... 



07 

00 

37 

57 

28 

1 

2 

l 

g „ 

66 

32 

34 : 

27 

4 

u 

c 

8 

-mm 

1 

2 r m 

1912 

107 

2 P 151 

014 

99 

189 

49 

16 

760 

174 

12 

6 

2 

List 

810 

47 

27 

148 

31 

5 

201 

124 

30 

3 

U 

15 

13 

m 

29? 

SI 

146 

31 

124 

38 

25 

12 

2] 

15 

0 

15 

0 





23 

14 

0 

14 

D 

w 

•*+ 



8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

fBB 

«* 



12 

22U 

6 

1943 

4 

43 

4 

Ihd 

3 

D 

3 

" 1 

4 

'. 1 

■** 


75 

10 

60 

10 

J5 

»n 

13 

2 

75 

38 

7 

28 

9 

* 15 

SI 

1 

"" 9 

3 

#*» 
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TABLE Y1L—Age, Sex and Civil condition, Past II Details by Locality, 

■v * 

BEST OF ANDAMANS. 


ACE AND RELIGION. 

POf^LATIOS, 

{'suwautv. 

Hi&RCXBw 

WrpowiD, 

Penwwii, 

Male*. 

Femftie.i. 

M*Ipgi 

Females 

&£iilc*. 

F*nwte& 


Fctnal^i- 

! 



2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ALL RELIGIONS 

it 

■ 

1,502 

1,434 

©3 

408 

28 

L040 

38 

40 

a 

&—5 . 

Bi 

* 

in 

11 

5 

u 

5 



■flil 

*fifi 

io 


+ 

21 

8 

IS 

8 

13 

... 

* p-p 

»-■■ 


in—15 

B 

<r 

27 

IS 

0 

IS 

0 

... 

Bii 

■ + P 

PH 

15—50 

*■ 


153 

3 40 

4 

121 

*.ii 

2S 

4 

■ nr 

fl PT 

20-4FI 

■> 


us i 

1,115 

30 

245 

" 1 

844 

34 

20 

1 

40—ca 

* 


103 

102 

1 

5 

fr B-i 

173 

**b> 

14 

l 

©0 Aiid qvc r . 


■ 

I 

J 

■“ - 

«M 


1 

mmm. 


■ + * 

HINDU , 

m 

B 

209 

182 

27 

47 

10 

133 

17 

12 

■ mm 

0 — 5 , 



4 

4 

a-B-B 

4 

B BP 

'“PS 

B-h* 

PSI 

■ ■■ 

5—JO 

B 


13 

5 

8 

5 

8 

IBB 

m 

H* 

■“* 

10—15 

- 


4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

sss 

■B-i-P 

*»P 

■ if 

15—20 

#' 


23 

22 

I i 

IS 

■M 

4 

1 

B-flfl 

■ ih 

20 — 40 



131 

115 

10 > 

10 


92 

10 

7 

M* 

40-60 



33 

33 

*■-# 

2 

“1 

20 

PS-B- 

5 

. + * 

00 tnd ovut * 

■ 


1 

1 

Bii 



1 

■ id 

SH 

*** 

BUUDHLST . 

Bi 


132 

HB 

14 

35 

5 

80 

9 

3 


0—5 * 

Bi 


3 

2 

1 

2 

1 





6—m 



2 

2 

, T , 

2 


■ hi. 

■ AJm 


, M 

10—15 



B 

2 

4 

2 

4 

__ 

»■ p 

... 

M+ 

15—20 



12 

12 

#+■ 

10 

■p+» 

2 

iH 

,. 4 

.. . 

20—10 



73 

©3 


18 

■mmm 1 

4© 

i 

h+i . 


40—60 



37 

37 


1 


33 

ps g 

3 


©0 smd over , 








B h + 




umtAMM * 

. 

. 

74 

©7 

7 

19 

2 

47 

4 

1 

1 

0— 5 , 



2 

1 

1 

1 

1 





—19 



1 

1 

iM 

1 

**■> 

... 

... 

■.* 


10-15 




... 




((l 

. PB 

■ ■■ 

.. . 

15 — 20 


* 

5 

3 

t 

1 


2 

2 

■ ■+ 

+ * + 

20—40 

m 

■a 

50 

S3 

3 

id 


30 

2 

1 


40—00 



10 

0 

1 

■«+ 

■«+* 

9 

4 + 1- 

H# 

l 

UO ft rid DTct , 


' . 

*** 

■ i* 


— 

— 

Mi 










j * 






CHRIST! AX * 

t 

+ 

%1A7 

1*127 

20 

307 

U 

790 

s 

24 

1 

0-5 , 



7 

4 

3 

4. 

a 





5—10 



5 


© 


5 

H4 

»■« 

... 


id—is 



17 

14 

3 

” 14 

3 

M . 

fu 


. ki ' 

15—20 



J13 

112 

t 

02 


30 

1 

b ■ ■ 


20—to 



m 

S84 

3 

10© 


671 

7 

IS 

" 1 

40—©0 



113 

m 

VH 

2 


105 

H4 

© 


00 nnd Over , 






■“ 

i ... 

... 



... 
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TABLE VII.— Age, Sex and Civil Condition. Part II.— Details ny Locality. 

W JP 

N ICQ BARS. 



Fortiunw- 

I'TiMA EERIE D, 

Mabrjed, 

Winowcn, 

aoe and religion 










i Ferwutit 

Mftlfla. 

Females. 

Moles, 

Females. 

MollJft. 

FeinaEes. 

Miles. 

FemiilM. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

to 

all religions , 

&.S07 

1 Jh-W 0 

5.052 

6JH5 

W73 

1*636 


1.685 

364 

4fl4 

0*4 * » ♦ ■ 

1*003 

570 

433 

570 

433 





5 - 4 1 ® a m m 

0S9 

547 

442 

639 

442 

5 


3 


10—15 

UB4 

mz 

492 

023 

473 

0 

18 

“ l 

14 

15—20+ 

Ml 

536 

352 

569 

258 

26 

SO 

4 

20—*0 

3*088 

1.657 

1,420 

257 

61 

U3T 

1^04 

103 

L64 

<o—<» 

1,2,'iO 

732 

m 

21 

14 

til 6 

342 

05 

L42 

60 and over „ 

524 

323 

loo 

4 

5 

222 

51 

09 

m 

TIJXUCJ ■ ' * » 

6 

e 

■ ■ 

3 

-- 

2 

#P 

1 

m m 

0 — ^ * * * * 

i ■ r 

pip 

•Ml! 

in 






S— lO 1 . m 

■ ■¥ 

i«r 

PPP 

... 




ppp 

»-p+ 

10—10 

P#l 

... 

... 




■R + + 

PM 

ppp 

15—SO 

iil 

■BPi 

«H 

4 + P 



HP A 

■ IP 


120 - fO 4 » m 

5 

5 

PM 

3 


£ 


Wi 

PM 

40 — 00 

1 

1 

... 

ppp 

IH 


PM 

p+p 

1 


W am 1 over . 

b bp 


■ * + 

AH 



P — 

A 

■M 






P" ■ 

+ 1 + 

PI R 

i BP 

SIKH * * * * 


3 

* ■ 

+ + 

+ P 

3 

P + 

P P 

P P 

(1 - S + ■ » * 


+■+ 

Pb b 

■■P 






5^10 iff 

... 

i p. 

BIB f 

All 



BiSBI 

PP* 

fill 

« 


... 

■#» 

frii 

+ BB 



i«P 

■ PR 


]5—£0 

N i 

p+p 

mmm 

BIB.a 



Abb 

PPP 

■-PP 

50—to • ■ ■* 

2 

2 

■M 

fflf 

p + p 

2 

All 

+ PP 

PBP 

40 —W 

i 

1 

PPB 

1 B B 


1 

Pi b 

PPP 

MP 

no and over . 

#*■ 

PM 

Pirn 

... 

PPP 

^■f 

PM 

IBP 

P+l 

PPP 

■ BP 

BUDDHIST . 

125 

101 

14 

25 

5 

62 

0 

14 

P P 

0 — 5 » * * * 

[ 

+Pi 

1 

■PI 

1 





S—10 

ts 

15 

3 

7 

3 

5 

■PR 

l*¥ 

PPP 

JO — [5 

Uf 


... 




Affp 

3 


15—20 

2 

2 

».R 

2 





+ il 

20 — iO 

40—00 * 

110 and over 

48 

32 

11 

44 

20 

14 

4 

6 

13 

1 

2 

1 

‘27 

20 

10 

3 

« 

' 4 

5 

2 


musalbiak . 

m 

189 

1 

76 

** 

no 

1 

3 


0 — 5 i T ■ - 

i 

1 

PPb 

1 






6—iO 

0 

0 

PbiB 

a 



*» 

IH 

»,* 

Id—l s - 

0 

0 

B1# 

8 


I 

.+* 

**• 

*f+ 

15—20 

30 

30 

11 + 

31 



*** 

iff 

if* 

2j0« — *1 n * # # 

■ * * 

00 and ovnf , « 

00 

30 

3 

06 

35 

3 

"" 1 

23 

4 

+«» 

6 

72 

30 

2 

' L 

,k, ^ 

1 

1 

*- 

CHJUSTtttf - 

61 

37 

21 

19 

2 

18 

17 


5 

0 <— 5 .tii 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 





fr—10 f # 

0 

6 

.... 

6 


**P 

M>4 

W 

«» 

10-15 m + r 

4 

4 

k + i 

4 


*pr 

«■ 

Hi 

iM 

15—20 

4 

3 

' I 

3 


PM 

'* j 

15 

1 


*** 

2o~4«J 

40—00 
m and over , 

31 

0 

1 

10 

3 

1 

15 

0 

l 

1 

*■» 


15 

2 


" 5 







j 

— 

■If-* 

Hf 

ATJTJtlST 

6,222 

4,417 

3,805 

2,3SS 

1.679 

1.GWI 

1.657 

334 

450 

0-5 f 


663 

430 

565 

430 





5—JO 

959 

520 

439 

520 

430 


... 

■##* 

*** 

10—lfl 

1,162 

010 

4D2 

002 

473 

8 

18 

042 

Path 

tlf 

iff 

Ifj—20 

644 

533 

351 

513 

258 

IS 

*** 

1 

•0—40 f 

2,075 

1,205 

1,119 

175 

00 

M 

5 

70 

4 

14 

; 40—60 

1,101 

m 

48-1 

12 

IflSO 

148 

lit 

60 and over . 

rm 

307 

109 

2 

610 
200 

333 

61 

80 

90 

137 

143 

CONFUCIAN . 

m , 

299 

1 

61 


226 

1 

12 

* * 

0 -5 i i t f 










5—10 

w . 


*»» 


*** 

M| 

■PPP 

i» 


10—15 

0 

9 


9 



A*i 

IH 


ifc-a> 

12 

12 


7 


•■-*■+ 

a± 

-■ ■■ P- 


-Hk* 

40—< : «o 

m and nrcr . 

220 

50 

£29 

40 

*“ 1 

42 

3 

*« 

0 

177 

44 ( 

1 

i-pf 

"10 

2 

;;; 
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TABLE VI II.—Literacy by Religion and Age. Past I. —General Table. 


Jfotlfca InliaD tit MtnU ;ot *bOE> I(S (milot 133, frrasJ«* 1£J .ft U lent* tn En^lWi- 



POPULATION, 


Litebate Df 


AdT, A*D BCLKJlOS. 

Total, 

LlTOUTlfc 

Illiterate. 

El 

7I1F4>IM>I4-. 



Per- 

sens. 

Males. 

Fe, 

male*. 

Per 

mn*. 

Males ( 

Ft- 

males. 

Per- 

feUtta. 

Mate®, 

Fe- 

matr*. 

Pcr- 

SO J1S. 

Males. 

Fts 

male*, ' 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All ReliKiom . 

26.134 

2033 

6,841 , 

4,790 

4,306 

134 

21,044 

15*007 

5,057 

070 

013 

57 

0—10 . 

10—If. . 

J5—20 . 

20 wid »wr . 

3,010 

i jm 
1,4*0 

20,17! 

1*074 

122 

915 

1,300 

031 

500 

3^80 

34 

90 

153 

4.5I0 

29 

61 

140 

4.332 

14 

2n 

!6 

128 

3,000 

1*413 

1,261 

J5,00L 

1,054 

758 

775 

12*500 

l,3fti 

655 

480 

3,L6L 

LL 

23 

48 

G33 

8 

22 

44 

539 

3 

6 

4 

44 

Hindu 

8,814 

7,455 

L35B 

If713 

1357 

50 

7.101 

5.708 

1*303 

250 

£43 

7 

0~10 * » 
10—15 , 

1^5—20 * 

20 mid over 

705 

230 

223 

7.012 

366 

10S 

123 

6,862 

3*0 

134 

105 

780 

14 

37 

54 

I r 008 

L0 

. 27 
50 
1*570 

4 

10 

4 

38 

091 

202 

174 

0,034 

355 

78 

73 

5,292 

330 

124 

101 

742 

3 

12 

29 

£00 

2 

12 

28 

201 

1 

■ 1 

5 

Am * 

eo 

m 

1 

40 

46 

* m 

SO 

19 

1 

10 

10 

*■ 

0—10 . 

10—15 - 

15—20 . 

20 And over . 

i 

n 

&: 

t*i 

i 

8 

50 

S-M- 

* + * 

mmm 

l 

2 

44 

up* 

2 

44 

+ mm 

mww 

*99 

1 

6 

n 

L 

6 

12 

Mi 

+a*a 

■ n 

1 

+ Si 

*■ i 

1 

9 

' 1 

0 

*-if 

■M 

m 

Sikh * 

m 

m 

24 

147 

142 

5 

243 

224 

19 

11 

U 

m m 

0™’10 * * 
SO—15 * 

15—20 * 

20 and over 

6 

4 

8 

372 

4 

L 

8 

353 

2 

3 

10 

- t 

140 

mmm 

ai+ 

7 

135 

5 

6 

4 

1 

232 

4 

J 

1 

218 

2 

3 

” 14 

999 

ItI- 

■'■ ■ 

999 

*11 

999 

mm9 

*W9 

BadflMat * 

£,652 

2,580 

72 

1,543 

1*500 

43 

1.109 

1,080 

29 

30 

34 

s 

0-10 , 

10—1.1 . 

15—20 * 

20 and oVfcT * 

28 

13 

41 

2,570 

20 

5 

34 

2,021 

3 

3 

7 

49 

2 

0 

28 

1,504 

1 

4 

22 

1,473 

1 

5 

0 

32 

26 

4 

13 

1.060 

19 

! 

13 

1*048 

7 

3 

l 

18 

“30 

34 

3 

JSttsalipim * * 

4*104 

aaso 

454 

I 784 

763 

21 

3.320 

£*887 

433 

m 

108 

4 

0—10 * 

IO—I1 , 

1*—20 * 

20 and 0vcf 

£79 

100 

110 

3.(100 

157 

50 

74 

3,350 

|«4 

37 

,16 

350 

3 

33 

41 

j 768 

3 

25 

39 

cm 

* 7 
2 
12 

270 

74 

00 

2,901 

154 

44 

35 

122 

30 

34 

347 

1 

10 

L0 

01 

l 

8 

10 

80 

*'* 2 

" 2 1 

Christian * 

1<53& 

1,401 

125 

443 

m 

57 


1*075 

63 

£50 

206 

44 

1 0—10 * 

10—11 m * 

15—20 - 

1 20 and over * 

29 

120 

1,300 

43 

22 

123 

1.273 

25 

7 

6 

87 

15 

1L 

S3 

394 

6 

7 

19 

554 

n 

4 

4 

40 

53 

18 

10(3 

MS 

37 

15 

101 

919 

10 

3 

e 

47 

7 
0 

8 
229 

a 

2 

5 

UH 

2 

4 

3 

35 

An i. milt » # 

3,222 

4,417 

3,895 

10 

8 

I 

8*212 

4,409 

3,803 

.. 

** 

* - 

& — LO * 
10—15 * “» 

15—20 * 

20 Mid over - 

1,034 

1,104 

884 

4,£S2 

tjm 

610 

533 

2,180 

863 

492 

351 

2,083 

"so 

" 3 

+ * 2 

1,051 

uw 

4,272 

1.085 

610 

533 

1*181 

360 

492 

351 

2,091 

1 , -p* 


999 

tkmfucum * 

300 

m 

1 

104 

104 

i * * 

m 

m 

1 

1 

1 


0—10 * 

10 — L5 * 

15—» * 

20 and over 

»*■ 

0 

12 

27S 

1 

1 3 

t 12 

t 571 

1 1 *-* 

s 

t i 

1 

1 

I02 

T l 

1 

102 

£ 

8 

11 

177 

8 

11 

170 

... 

i i 

t. l 

1 
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TABLE VIIL— iL iteracy by Religion avj> Age. Part IL—Details by Locality, 

PORT BLAIR, 


AflK AVD K&LlttlChX, 

POPULATION 

Liteuat* is 

Ena Ltau. 

Total. 

LrrreuTE. 

IlMTSHATJE. 

Ptr- 

uana- 

Matafc 

1 Fc 

per¬ 

ron*. 

Milw. 

Fo- 

mile*. 

Per- 

rout. 

HoIm. 

Fh- 

nml^r. 

Per* 

1 roaS. 

MaIcl 

7*- 

kiaEba 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

AH Bcilgi&AS * 

15.675 

13,747 

£928 

4,105 

3.942 

163 

11,570 

9 + S05 

1.785 

583 

529 

54 

0—10 „ 

l f 011 

S39 

473 

31 

17 

14 

030 

521 

450 

n 

8 

3 

JO—IJ> . 

352 

172 

130 

60 

55 

25 

272 

111 

155 

27 

21 

0 

15—20 - 

320 

177 

140 

99 

14 

15 

227 

03 

234 

45 

42 

3 

SO and over 

13.980 

12.360 

1.420 

3,693 

3.786 

100 

10,001 

0.074 

£017 

300 

458 

42 

Hindu 

3,599 

7.267 

1,333 

£626 

1,574 

52 

6.973 

5,093 

1,230 

m 

m 

7 

0—10 * * 

635 

336 

332 

13 

D 

4 

675 

347 

328 

3 

2 

1 

10—IS * 

S35 

263 

132 

37 

27 

10 

198 

76 

122 

12 

12 


15—20 . 

205 

leu 

m 

43 

33 

4 

m 

63 

100 

20 

28 

I 

20 and c*ef 

7,47! 

6,707 

764 

1*534 

1,500 

34 

£937 

5,207 

730 

184 

179 

5 

i 

Arji . 

m 

65 

1 

46 

40 


20 

1 9 

i 

10 

10 

V + 

O—10 . 


*** 


+ ■ ■ 

*H 

*+■§ 

»+a 

■ P« 

+ ■ ■ 

... 

mmm 

*** 

10—IS * 

i 

1 

... 

■ ■■ 

4** 


1 

1 

■ i -i 

mmm 

mm W 

Ht 

15—20 * 

s 

3 

HI 

2 

3 

*4 I 

6 

6 

mmm 

l 

1 


20 Aad over 

57 

50 

1 

44 

44 


13 

12 

1 

0 

0 


Sikh . 

387 

m 

24 

144 

130 

5 

243 

224 

19 

11 

11 


0 — 10 - 

0 

4 

2 




0 

4 

2 


*.* 

... 

10-15 , 

4 

1 

3 

*■* 

«■ 

•** 

4 

1 

3 

mmm 

1M 


15—20 . 

3 

& 


7 

7 

+ .. 

1 

1 


Ht 



20 Anri over 

300 

330 

10 

137 

133 

5 

232 

2JS 

14 

11 

n 


BnddhLst - 

£405 

2.361 

44 

£330 

1.346 

31 

£025 

1,012 

13 

30 

26 

1 

0—10 * 

4 

1 

3 

1 

— 

1 

3 

1 

3 

*** 



10—15 * 

7 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 


«* 


... 



15—£0 „ 

27 

20 

7 

10 

13 

0 

8 

* 7 

1 

t. . 

*** 


20 mt\ OTpr 

2,307 

£337 

30 

£333 

1,333 

20 

£014 

£004 

10 

30 

29 

1 

Musalmnn * 

3,340 

£394 

440 

643 

622 

21 

£297 

£772 

425 

96 

92 

4 

0 — 10 , 

250 

146 

121 

2 

a 

... 

267 

146 

121 j 

I 

I 


10—15 . 

37 

00 

37 

23 

21 

7 

@0 

30 

30 

0 

7 

2 

is — ^20 ■ . 

60 

32 

34 

IS 

16 

2 

48 

10 

32 

0 

0 

4+t- 

20 aqd over 

£403 

3 P JH 

25* 

505 

583 

12 

2,313 

2,571 

242 

77 

75 

2 

Cfcjuimn 

373 

207 

81 

m 

212 

54 

112 

85 

27 

203 

168 

42 

0—10 * 

44 

26 

IS 

15 

0 

0 

29 

23 

6 

7 

5 

2 

10-15 * 

3 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

.- 



6 

2 

4 

15-20 . 

12 

8 

4 

11 

n 

3 

1 


1 

6 

4 

2 

20 Abd DTpr 

314 

2oO 

| 

M 

232 

un 

33 

82 

m 

20 

180 

105 

34 

i 
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TABLE VIII, — Literacy by Religion and Age. Past II, —Details by Locality. 

REST OF ANDAMANS. 



POPULATION. 

Litck_ltk dt 

EyoL^H. 

AfiK ASD RtLIUlON. 

Total. 

LlTEiHT^ 

Jlutsilate. 


Per- 

buns. 

Mak r 3- 

Fa- 

LClU It'ir 

Par¬ 

ians, 


*. ! 
tn&k*?. 

Far- 

VTnl^HT- ^ 

Fa- 

xuU?* 1 

Pet- 

.VEolcih 

Fa- 1 

euaIhi. 

I 

2 

2 

-V 

5 

€ 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Ml Religions 

1*B62 

1,404 

BS 

372 

356 

13 

1.190 

1.135 

55 

70 

00 

2 

0-10 p * 

37 

10 

IS 

1 

I 

— 

30 ' 

IS 

IS 

«li 

■■■ 

ftbi 

10—u * 

27 

IS 

9 

6 i 

4 

1 

22 

14 

8 

P*f 

hM 

*■« 

IS—20 * 

103 

149 

4 

33 

32 

1 

120 

117 

3 

2 

i 

1 | 

i 

20 wid aver * 

1,345 

1.300 1 

37 

m 

322 

11 

1,012 

OSS 

26 

68 

07 

I 

Hindu - » 

200 

182 

27 

32 

7S 

4 

127 

104 

23 1 

21 

£1 

■kmii 

0—10 . 

17 

0 

8 

1 

* 

1 

hi la 

10 

9 

S 

- 

PPP 

4 fii 

10—15 , 

4 

2 

2 

in 

mi I 

P’pP 

4 

2 

2 

*■ HP ih 

Hi 

*■ ■ 

15 —SO . 

23 

22 

1 

12 

12 


u 

10 

I 


ppp 

■■■ 

2d and ovef 

1A5 

140 

10 

GO 

05 

4 

95 

84 

12 

2! 

21 

hli 

Buddhitt . 

132 

119 

14 

95 

69 

0 

37 

. 

S 

3 

3 


0—10 * 

5 

4 

1 

,pp 



5 

4 

1 

— 

- 

"* 

10—15 p 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

- 

-- 


IS —'±0 * 

13 

12 

- 

7 

7 

... 

5 

5 

— 

«* 

■« 

Hi 

20 and over 

100 

100 

0 

SO 

81 

5 

23 

19 

4 

3 

3 


MusalMn i A 

74 

07 

7 

21 

21 

■» 

53 

40 

7 

e 

6 

— 

0-=-l0 i i 

3 

2 

l 



*•* 

3 

2 

1 

- 

**+ 

ppp 

10—IS ■ 

... 

*** 

Pi« 

M p 

+++ 

— 

--p 

#*+ 

■« 

— 

*** 


IS —20 * 

$ 

3 

2 

2 

£ 

,.P 

3 

1 

2 


»* 

- 

20 and ever 

00 

62 

4 

19 

19 


47 

43 

4 

G 

6 


Christian p 

1.147 

U27 

20 

174 

171 

3 

973 

85fi 

17 

40 

38 

i a 

0— 10 . 

12 

4 

a 

I 

«- 

MM 

12 

4 

S 

*** 


*** 

10— 10 + « 

17 

14 

3 

l 3 

l | 3 

1 

14 

11 

3 

.k. 



15—20 * i 

113 

5 1U 

S 1 


£ li 

1 

L 191 

101 

»** 

2 

t 1 

L 1 

20 and over 

, 1,003 

I 001 

■ ( 

* 1 161 

) 151 

r 3 

: m 

i 040 

C 

l 3S 

i 31 

r i 
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TABLE TLU. —Literacy by Religion and Age. Part II— Details by Locality. 

N ICO BARS. 


Aou xsu Religion, 

POPULATION. 

Literate or, 
English* 

Total. 

Literate. 

Illiterate, 

Far* 

Sana. 

Mflifft, 

Fo- 

mftlat. 

Fur. 

fljTini. 

Mate*, 

Fa* 

mikira. j 

Per- 

HUtli. 

ttftlw. 

Fe- 

maSoi, 

For. 

W3DH, 

M aIu, 

Zn- 

‘ nudes. 

L 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

T 

8 

0 

L0 

LI 

12 

13 

AD Religion! 

B 

SLOT7 

5,050 

3315 

313 

305 

a 

8,584 

4,747 

3,837 

17 

10 

1 

P —10 « 

•P 

1.902 

1,117 

S75 

2 

2 

■ B i 

1,000 

1,115 

875 

■ kft 

ft ft. 

■ft ft 

10—15 * 

k 

1,124 

032 

499 

5 

5 

fca ■ 

1,119 

027 

492 

1 

1 

... 

15—20 - 

. 

m 

5SU 

351 

24 

24 

PB B 

017 

5tl43 

352 

1 

1 

ft-BP 

SO and over 

■ 

14.040 

3,7 H 

2.125 

393 

274 

s 

4 t fi58 

2,440 

^113 

15 

14 

1 

Hindu 

a 

a 

ft 

ft m 

5 

5 

- - 

1 

1 

... 

t 

X 

... 

0—10 * 

A 

Pftft 


ft. ft 

Pi B 

Pi B 

PBft 


ft ft ft 

Pi ■ 

Pift 

Pi B 

PBft 

10—15 - 

P 

■Bril B< 

«FB 

mmm 

fe»a 

PBft 

■ 41 

Pi p 

ft.. 

• mu 

pftft 

PBft 

ft.ft 

15—20 * 

+ 

■ a ■ 

r. ■ 

■ftp 

... 

mmm 

... 

ftM 

... 

mmm 


... 

... 

20 aiiO over 

■ 

G 

G 

PPB 

s 

5 

«#» 

1 

1 

Pftft 

1 

1 

... 

Sikh . 

1 

, 

3 

■ ft 

3 

3 

t A 

■ P 

ft ft 

ft ft 

P i 

p a 

ft** 

0—10 * 

B 

... 

ftp* 

ft BP 

■p* 

*■ B 


Pftft 

'■bp 

... 

... 

p»i 

ft "B 

10—15 . 

m 

... 

... 

Pftft 

ua 

PBft 

■M 

BP. 

ftftp 

PPP 

PM 

PM 

PM 

1C—SO . 

i 

+ a b 

41 k 

... 

ftft* 

fl-k-k 

Hk 

ft ft ft 

ft-** 

fti. 

ft B fc 

ft ft. 

ft.. 

20 mid over 

■ 

3 

3 

BPB 

3 

3 

k.k 

PPP 

Aft ft 


... 

mmm 

PPA 

RuddM^t * 

♦ 

115 

101 

14 

08 

82 

ft 

47 

39 

I 


£ 

1 

0—10 * 

B 

10 

u 

4 

1 

I 

ABB 

18 

14 

4 

... 

... 

Pi I 

10—15 * 

■ 

*»* 

feak 

... 

... 

-* 

ftft* 

■ B-B 

... 

.i-l 

BM 

ftfl E 

ft. B 

15^-SO - 

P 

2 

2 

fl-fl h 

2 

2 

PPB 

ft. ■ 

ppi 

PB B 

PB fa 

ft. ■ 

ft. ■ 

20 wod over 


34 

34 

10 

ea 

50 

0 

29 

25 

4 

3 

2 

1 

MusdimBD f 

V 

100 

1B8 

1 , 

120 

120 

ft ft 

70 

60 

1 

10 

10 

PB* 

0—10 * 

ft 

7 

7 

mmm 

i 

1 

ft Pi 

6 

0 

... j 

... 


PM 

10—15 . 

♦ 

0 

9 

♦ BP 

4 

4 

PM 

5 

5 

PBft 

1 

1 

Pi. 

15—20 - 

■ 

50 

30 

•Mft 

21 

21 

PB4 

18 

18 

... 

t 

1 

m mm 

20 nail over 

A 

m 

134 

1 

01 

04 

krfl 

41 

40 

1 

8 

S 

M« 

ChrtetLaa - 

* 1 

ax 

37 

24 

3 

3 

A A 

5S 

84 

24 

2 

£ 

PBft 

0—10 * 

ft K 

12 

10 

2 

ft*. 

ia k 

k. ft 

12 

10 

2 

iBri. 

BM 


10—15 . 

m 

4 

4 

PBft 

*i B 

■i i 

PM 

4 

4 

-BP ft 

♦ftp 

ft.. 

PB ■ 

1 6 - SO m 

♦ 

4 

5 

l 

+ ■ ■ 

n fl-fl 

PB I 

4 

3 

l 

4 ft. 

BPP 

Akk 

20 Jhi4 over 

A 

41 

20 

21 

3 

3 

Aft# 

8t 

17 

21 

2 

2 

PB P 

Anirabt 

* 

s 

4,417 

3,305 

ID 

8 

£ 

f PI 3 

4,400 

3,B£KJ 

Pift 

ft-ftft 


0—10 - 

# 

1,054 

1*085 

869 

-BP* 

ft.. 

... 

1,054 

1,085 

m 

ft.. 

iM 

#PP 

10—15 * 

W 

1,102 

GIO 

402 

fH 

PBft 

PPP 

t h Hi2 

BIO 

402 

ft B”B 

BPft 

BBft 

15—20 ♦ 

* 

m 

533 

351 

ft.-k 

♦ft* 

Piii 

8S4 

533 

351 

•kft. 

ft.. 

■ fl k 

SO *ml c»¥pt 

A 

4.28* 

2 F lfctO 

2,003 

10 

9 

2 

4,272 

2,181 

2,091 

P-i 


*PB 

ContucLim , 

* 

300 

209 

1 

104 

104 

B#B 

100 

105 

1 

A 

I 

1 

■ft ft 

0—10 «- 

■ 

Ffi B 

*»+ 

mmm 

ft.. 

•*# 

A.. 

»■ ■ 

Bi-fc 


Pftft 

ftfi. 

|#B 

10—15 * 


0 

9 

ft BP 

1 

1 

■*PP 

8 

8 

„p 

Pftft 

B-BP 

* H.. 

15—20 . 

p 

12 

12 

ABA 

i 

I 

Hk 

11 

11 

PB + 

ftft-fc 

■ftp 


20 and Over 

a 

279 

233 

1 

102 

102 

ftk. 

177 

17G 

1 

1 

I 
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TABLE X.— Language. 

NOTl—T*a wtwle ^ipnUllMi I* lirela-!*! in UiU tilifc. TAOafftl Ifum urn* on wcirl of kumjag* tortba <stima h *l IffOwau £5771 a&l »nt*H** 
7*75 j itef imw* b*u Wc^l u ipsa* kufl U» trlbU l&njpu 




TM41* 


ASBAMpIXB, 



JfICQIABJl 

UaffUB^ia. 

finam, 

Uikt. 

FiRLiiei. 

f-anoEii, 

Mate. 

F-QULltai. 

r»£MTA 


Facsitan 

1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

To til 

sr.Dse 

00,783 

0,293 

17,814 

US.MJ 

12S® 

&,£?3 

&,2^2 

4,030 

J. Ftradefthar* a/ 7wK* 

•«,Mf 

■v^ 

MJf 

11449 



Mij 


Mil 

Atnr ■ * ■ * 

1 

i 

a- ■ 

1 

1 

-- 

»i 

ft ft ■» 

¥ ¥ 

An4«pJM» * 

677 

310 


577 

310 

267 

ft« 


- « 

A^UBUH i » i 

10 

15 

3 

13 

16 

3 

fti 

ft ft 

M 

S lliichi« ¥ ■> * 

43 

as 

■ 4 

as 

as 


ft a- 

- 

-* 

0*^1 

ijia 

tin 

6® 

1+213 

tlflO 

£2 

l 

a 

B ft 

ftlbirt . » 

2 

s 

4 1 

5 

2 

i a 

+ a 

p ft 

B ft 

Snrmcsa » » 

2,490 

3,420 

6S 

5*400 

5,360 

40 j 

01 

66 

IS 

q emdf - 

1 

1 


1 

1 

-■ 

B ft 

” 

ft ft 

(JujaTiU » ► - 

SH 

100 

7 

106 

150 

7 

10 

10 

-* 

SalUItn i 

60 

50 

4 4 

36 

S6 

- 

15 

15 


KucmIWh 

1 

1 

■ * 

1 

1 

ft a 

ft-ft 

-- 



|Q 

, 

0 

6 

l 

4 

5 

B ■ 

a 

iLL±uiti * ■* * 

& 

• 

a ft 

5 

5 

a- a 

a- b 

■ ■■ 

ftft 

filnrali 

as 

273 

5 

2S3 

570 

5 1 

ft ft 

b a- 

ft- 

3£aUy . 

107 

103 

4 

100 

104 

4 

t 

1 

t# 

UftoLpofi - i * 

£ 

■■ ¥ 

2 

5 

- 

2 

“ 

” 

■ * 

llaJTiifj] * - 

60S 

472 

33 

606 

4T5 

33 

a- b 


B ft 

Mwiin p * ■ * 

1 

1 

■ '■ 

1 

1 

b ft 

- 

p + 

ft ■ 

jlniidii. > * * 

*51 

260 

1 

261 

E50 

1 

ft ft 

« 

ft 

* P 

XftlpilL * 

±0 

to 

■ 4 

20 

SO 

■ a. 

■9 ft 

p - 

■ft 

NidO'tiWH € 

H.Kfl 

4,647 

4,000 

-■ 

ft ft 

■ -4 


4,«4? 

+J0Q* 

tinaa » » > - 

S3 

S3 

a 1 

63 

63 

A ■ 

-B ft 

■■ 

ft ■ 

Ptriy* * ■ ■ ■ 

€73 

614 

27 

673 

MO 

w 

•ft ■ 

“■ 

— 

P&hkrl tTimpMlflid) 

6* 

49 

11 

54 

« 

11 

1 * 

ft i 

" 

Ftitutg * • * 

S 

2 

- 

« 

2 

-■ 

- 

B- « 

- m. 

Fftfijril m * m 

1,431 

1,613 

Ill 

i,S30 

i.&is 

117 

1 

ft B 

1 

Fttibta. - 

144 

460 

5 

464 

460 

6 

ft ft 

at 

ft ft 

A»jMU»Bil . * * 

7 

7 

■P 

7 

7 

■-■■ 

ft ft 

-■ 

T - 

Aakm . 

ao 

a? 

a + 

20 

20 

ftft 

■»■ 

- 

■■ 

filial hj - - " - 

IBi 

133 

9 

m 

169 

a 

ft ■ 


■ m 

Tamil r ■ * * 

OM 

902 

137 

@3S 

SOI 

137 

1 

i 

m m 

Td#gn 

285 

564 

21 

5*5 

364 

21 

- 

ft ft 

ft ft 

TlLtuil 

7,451 

H.&Q3 

1,466 

7,279 

S^tl 

1,456 

102 

105 

ftft 

Cttlwr “ 

150 

lit 

3 

160 

14f 

a 

ft ft 

ft' 




Jftf 

m 

4 

46 

IJ 

a 

179 

■177 

1 

inbk 

fi 

i 

*4 

6 

0 

a- i 


ft ft 

ft ft 

CbmaK 

330 

332 

4 

17 

15 

1 

SIB 

317 

2 

: J jiuihk2E*c * 

±2 

25 

- 

3S 

22 

as b 



a ft 

C* EltaTSJWn JjtBffllBffTJ 

Kfl 

JffJ 

if 

f» 

Iff 

Si 

ftft 

ft ft 

B* "■ 

EflU*h. 

310 

107 

65 

310 

167 

55 

ft B 


ft ft 

PurtugUOK ■ 

1 

l 

a- ■ 

1 

1 


■ ft 


■ ft > 


K 
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TABLE XL— Btbth place. 


yaPL —Tha fc-liafe r<*pa\Mlac. I* Include I In this Tabtif. Tliett|1i ilrfrtf wm rn r»onl at birtti |iu» ftfrlhn rathmtM jxjpnlnMem* Ot Ihe A* dims n* flud 
Nlarfdn Lfcl*> ha¥it lafcrB 4* hnrn In tlaft Jmaf#cU¥H tflhndf. 








msrarcT ttiiebe Fi rirtitATtd. 














| DbLrflct, RtAU r FfmrflUtf fif 




IVsk Blur. 


ILL.-rr M iJfOitDli. 

K IM5&1M. 


L'ljiuatjy when tom. 









| 





r^inoEU. 

HfMk 

Fnoalra. 


M^ks, 

Femalrn, I 1 

^cnaiu. ■ 

Udts. Female*. 

iMVffil. 

MtUftU 


1 

£ 

8 

4 

B 

ft 

t 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

■ 

Total Population 

£7,036 

^0 5 7&3 

0.29J1 


13,747 

1 ,923 

2,139 

1,304 

3"5 

9.27E 

6.SS43 

4.03Q 

A -Bwn LiJid. * 





IAA 10 

JtSJfl 


IJW 

333 

Sr$47 

Jr*2d 

4>&9? 

f.—lltrfn 4ti AndnmHttt 

IJ^Gd 


1 

?,3*J 
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TABLE XII —Infirmities. Part I. —Distribution by age. 
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TABLE XIIL— Caste, Tribe, Race ou Nat jonalit r—cMid. 
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Table XA II.— Occupation or Means of Livelihood—General Table —continued 
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Table XVIL—Occupation or Means of Livelihood—General Table.— conelutkd. 
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Table XX — Distribution by Religion of Workers and Defendants in different 

Occupations. 
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